OS . : 
a0%s are Profit Bandits 


Like inefficient equipment, 
workers or tools — ineffi- 
cient floors steal profits. 
Get rid of them. 


Install DURATYLE, the 
perfect flooring material. 
It can’t chip, crack or 
break; hence no leakage, 
no undermined foundations, 
no foul odors from debris 
collections in inaccessible 


places. And it’s easy to 
keep clean. Water, grease 
or acid leaves it unharmed. 


Our installation service is 


* available to provide a guar- 
Switch today to the anteed palais sa ‘ 


BETTER FLOOR Write today! 


y 


Drehmann Paving &Const.Co. 
508 Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia 


DURA 


























“BUFFALO” | 
Mraut Cutters 


(At Left) 

Model 10A—“BUFFALO” 
Kraut Cutter 
Capacity: 

30 to 40 Tons per Day 





We Manufacture 


a Complete Line 
of 


Kraut Cutters 














Model 27—“BUFFALO” Model 1A—“BUFFALO” 








Silent Cutter 
Pulley or Motor Driven 
Made in 6 Sizes 


Kraut Cutter, with Motor 


Also made for Hand and Power 
Capacity: 500 Heads per Hour 








Write for Catalog and Full Information 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS COMPANY | 
50 Broadway Buffalo, N. Y., U. S. A. 








Cutters, Grinders, Mixers, Fat Cutters, Bacon Slicers and Casing Pullers 


Also Manufacturers of the World-famous ‘‘BUFFALO”’ Stuffers, Silent | 
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Money-Makers or Losers in Meat Plant 


Because Equipment Is in Good Condition and 
Paid for Doesn’t Mean That It’s Profitable: 


Second in a series of discussions about a packinghouse disease 
which exists in many places but is seldom recognized 


Obsolescence losses in the meat 
packing plant are where you find 
them. 

They seldom are in plain sight; 
they must be searched for. And 
in looking for them every ma- 
chine, method and process should 
be examined—bearing in mind 
that each is a problem in itself to 
be judged in the light of the par- 
ticular conditions existing. 


Here is an example: 


One of the largest meat plants 
inthe country is replacing its main 
reciprocating power units with 
turbines. The engines are not 
worn out. They are as reliable 
and efficient as they ever were. 
But in this particular case they 
are obsolete. Turbines, the engi- 
neering department has found, 
will meet the demands of the 
business so much more econom- 
leally that it no longer is good 
business to retain the old engines 
In service, 


Here’s another illustration: 

In the large plant, where large 
quantities of product are moved, 
hand-trucking methods probably 
would be found obsolete in com- 
parison with conveyors. In the 
small plant the operating and 
overhead charges on conveyors 
might more than offset the sav- 
ings made. 


- 


A packer’s obsolescence prob- 
lems, therefore, are his own par- 
ticular problems. He cannot ex- 
pect—nor is it safe—to be guided 
altogether by the experiences of 
some other plant or some other 
industry. 


Must Look for Himself 


If he wants to know where ob- 
solescence is eating into his 
profits, and if he wants to elimi- 
nate these losses, he must tackle 
the job in detail. He must sur- 








Is It Profitable? 


Perfectly good duplex steam 
pump. Paid for itself 6 years 
ago. “On velvet” now. 

Throw it out and put in a new 
pump? Why? 


Let’s figure: 
Steam consumption, per hr.: 
id pump 916 lbs. 
New pump 134 lbs. 
Steam saving, per hr.: 782 Ibs. 
Steam cost, per 1,000 Ibs.: 39c 
Saving, per hr. (839x782) 30c 


*Saving, per yr. 
(300 d. x 24 hrs.) $2,160 
Cost of new pump, installed $ 602 


*Steam cost saving only. Other savings also. 
Paid for the pump in 84 days. 
Loss to maintain old pump, 

$7.20 per day. 


Does it pay? 


vey each piece of equipment and 
each operation. 


The idea is to determine the 
unit operating costs in each case. 
When these have been found, the 
rest is simple. 


Whether or not there is an ob- 


solescence loss can be told by a 
comparison with the production 
costs on the most efficient ma- 
chine or method available, taking 
overhead. and maintenance costs 
into consideration. 


A complete plant study to 
“smoke out” obsolescence losses 
might start in any department. 


Start with Power House 


One Chicago packer recently 
began in his power department. 
One of the first things he found 
was that he could no longer 
afford to continue his old boilers 
in use. They were costing him 
too much money, compared to 
modern methods of generating 
steam. 


The old boilers are in good 
shape. They are producing as 
cheaply as they ever did. Never- 
theless, by installing new boilers, 
this packer will praduce steam so 
much cheaper that the new equip- 
ment soon will be paid for. 


But of more importance is the 
fact that these new boilers will 
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cut the unit cost of production all 
through the plant. 


Another small packer soon will 
start a general obsolescence study 
of his plant. How he came to do 
this is the old story of “locking 
the barn after the horse is 
stolen.” He had one unfortunate 
and costly experience, and he 
does not propose to have another 
if he can help it. 

This packer had a reciprocating 
pump that had been in service 
many years. Although his engi- 
neer frequently had urged him to 
replace it, he had persistently re- 
fused. Tests showing what it 
was costing to pump 1,000 gallons 
of water failed to move him. 


The investment in the pump 
had been written off the books, 
he said, and it would be a waste 
of money to junk it and install 
a modern pump. 


Cost of a Poor Pump 


This pump furnished water to 
the condensor. During one of the 
hottest days this summer one of 
the rubber valves gave way and 
lodged somewhere in the pipe line, 
totally throttling the discharge. 
There was no other way to get 
water to the condenser, and fast 
work was necessary to get the 
line cleared, the pump repaired 
and the refrigerating system in 
working order again. 

Fortunately no product spoiled, 
but the expense was considerable 
and the packer had a scare that 
he will not soon forget. 

He has replaced the old pump 
with a modern centrifugal pump, 
and he has arranged his piping 
system so that the failure even of 
this pump cannot put the refrig- 
erating plant out of business. 

But the most pleasing thing to 
him is that tests on this new 
pump show it is doing the job so 
much more economically that it 
soon will be paid for. From then 
on the difference in costs will go 
to the profit side of the ledger. 

This incident taught this packer 
more about obsolescence and its 
costliness than any amount of ar- 
gument. But it did more—it 
caused him to look into the costs 
of operating all of the other 
pumps and to replace those that 
were obsolete. 

He has also decided to enlarge 
the investigation to include every 
piece of equipment in his plant. 
He is committed to the policy of 
eliminating all such costly equip- 
ment, and replacing it wherever 
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investigation shows this is the 
profitable thing to do. 

Im this journey through the plant to 
weed out money-losers, and to discover 
money-savers, suppose we start with 
pumps. 


Keeping Down Pumpiug Costs 
By H. M. Toombs.* 

A packer was showing an engineer 
friend through the plant. In one de- 
partment he stopped and, with consid- 
erable pride, pointed to a duplex steam 
pump. 

“It certainly pays to buy good 
equipment,” he said. “This pump is 
16 years old. Its cost was written off 
the books six years ago. It’s as good 
as it ever was. Its production is clear 
velvet.” 

“Are you sure?” asked the engineer. 

“T’ll agree it’s good policy to buy 
good machinery,” he went on. “But I 
can’t see your idea of keeping obsolete 
equipment in service. 

“Take this antique in front of us for 
example. Apparently it’s able to do 
the work. But what does it cost to 
use it? 

“T’ll bet it’s done more than its share 
to keep your profits low, and that it 
would have paid you to junk it years 
ago and replace it with a motor-driven 
centrifugal pump. 

“And probably I could argue this 
point with you for an hour without 
making you see it!” he added. 





*Mr. Toombs, chief engineer of one of 
the best known packing plants in the 
country, has made a record in effecting 
economies in mechanical operation. 
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“If you want to learn some 
about the costliness of obsolescent 
equipment, have your engineer run g 
test on this pump. Find out what it is 
costing you to use it. Compare this 
cost with what the work could be done 
for by a modern, efficient pump. Then 
decide for yourself whether or not you 
can afford to continue this old relic jn 
service.” 


Find Out by Cost Comparisons, 

The packer took the engineer at his 
word and ordered a test made of the 
old pump. Here is the report his engi- 
neer gave him: 

“We installed a meter on the suction 
line of the pump. A comparison of the 
meter readings and the pump stroke 
gave us most of the information you 
asked for.” 

Here it is: 

TEST ON DUPLEX STEAM PUMP. 


Pump—Duplex; steam driven. 

Size—12 by 10% by 12 in. 

Displacement per stroke—18 gallons. 

Number of strokes—173. 

Total displacement—3,114 gallons. 

Meter reading, finish of test, 1,376 cu. ft, 

Meter reading, start of test, 1,192 cu. ft. 

Difference, 184 cut. ft. 

184x7.5 equals 1,380 gallons of water pumped, 

Pump displacement lost 1,734 gallons, 

Slip—56 per cent. 

Pump efficiency—44 per cent. 

Steam consumption per hour, 916 lbs., plus all 
condensation losses back to the boiler, probably 
about 15 per cent. 

“As has been reported to you pre- 
viously, our steam cost, including coal, 
operating and overhead costs, is ap- 
proximately 39c per 1,000 lbs. 


“We can replace this pump with a 





OPERATING CHARACTERISTICS OF A CENTRIFUGAL PUMP. 


This diagram of the operating characteristics of a Gould centrifugal pump ahese 
that the efficiency is high, and that the power curve reaches its maximum at a poin 


practically coincident with the point of maximum efficiency. 


In case | of, Csi 


against heads lower than normal there will be little or no increase in p 
In this case the pump shows its best results when pumping 4, sbo “gailons pet per 
minute 99 ft., with 86% iy? cent efficiency, requiring 130 brake horse power. 


the head is reduced to 8 


ft., the power will increase to 135 brake horse power M yhile 


the capacity increases to about 5,500 gallons per minute. 
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centrifugal pump with an efficiency of 
g0 per cent. The savings would soon 
pay for the new equipment.” 

Savings on Centrifugal Pump. 

This the packer grudgingly consented 
to do. When the new motor-driven 
centrifugal pump had been installed, a 
test was made to find the cost at which 
it was operating. 

Here is what this packer is saving 
on a comparatively small investment: 

Steam consumption per hr., duplex 


916 Ibs. 

steak consumption per hr., centri- 
pump 134 lbs. 
Steam saving per hour 782 lbs. 
Cost of steam per Ibs 89c 


1,000 Ibs. 

Money saved per hr. (39cx782) 30c 

Assuming the pump works 24 hours 
per day for 300 days per year, there 
is an indicated saving in the cost of 
steam alone of $2,160. The complete 
new unit installed cost $602. 

But, as this packer points out, there 
is an additional saving. The suction 
line of the pump is connected to the 
city water mains and thus the pump has 
a pressure of 25 Ibs. to start with. This 
pressure is passed along through the 
pump without any loss of power. There 
is also a rather large saving in main- 
tenance cost. 

Cuts Cost of Blood Pumping. 

Recently this packer made an inter- 
esting installation of a rotary pump to 
transport blood from one building to 
another, a distance of about 1,000 ft. 
intervening between the storage tank 
and the cookers. 

This product formerly was pumped 
with a steam duplex with an efficiency 
of 45 per cent. To operate this the 
time of one man was required, and the 
pump often had to be coaxed along with 
a hammer. An electrie bell was in- 
stalled at the pump with a push but- 
ton at the cookers, so the man at the 
cooker could signal when the pump 
was to be started and stopped. 

The electrically-operated rotary pump 
is equipped with a push button control, 
so that the man at the cooker can stop 
and start the pump at will. While the 
efficiency of the pumping operation was 
low in this case, the installation of the 
rotary pump was profitable because the 
labor of one man was saved. A com- 
parison of the cost of pumping and re- 
pairs before and after the rotary pump 
was installed, however shows a saving 
of 60 per cent. 

Here is a case where a more efficient 
pump was obsolete because it could be 
replaced by a less efficient one to cut 
labor costs. 


Progress in Pumps. 

Designs and materials used in power 
plant operations are constantly chang- 
Ing to keep pace with the demands of 
rapidly advancing practice. The up-to- 
date packer has been quick to adopt 
the best equipment wherever it will fit 
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DUPLICATE EQUIPMENT FOR PUMPING BRINE IN MEAT PLANT. 


Two single-section, volute Ingersoll-Rand centrifugal pumps installed in a meat 
plant for pumping brine. They are connected directly to 3 h.p. motors. Their capacity 
is 50 gallons per minute against a 50 ft. head. One pump will take care of the ordi- 
nary requirements in this plant, the other being installed to help out on peak loads 


and as a safety precaution. 


in profitably with his particular condi- 
tions. Others have been content to get 
along with what they had. They have 
been reluctant to spend money for mod- 
ern equipment that would make money 
for them. 

This difference in policy may help to 
explain why some meat plants have 
been consistent money makers, while 
others with apparently equal oppor- 





ECONOMY IN PUMPING WATER. 


Simplicity, reliability and efficiency are 
three characteristics of the centrifugal 
pump that have caused it largely to re- 
place pumps of other types for many meat 
plant pumping operations. These pumps 
supply water to the cooling tower. They 
have a capacity of 350 gallons per minute 
at a 60 ft. head. They are installed in 
small space that would not contain some 
other types of pumps of the same capacity. 


tunities have found it difficult to pay 
dividends. There are many packers 
who, whether they realize it or not, are 
paying for the most modern and 
efficient equipment available without 
enjoying the benefits they might have 
from it. 

In no power-using equipment in the 
meat plant has greater progress been 
made than in pumps. In particular, the 
centrifugal pump has made some other 
types obsolete for many operations. 
Their advent has brought greater op- 
erating efficiency and lower mainte- 
nance costs. 

There are practically no liquids 
handled in a meat plant that cannot 
economically be conveyed by a centri- 
fugal pump or an adaption of it—water, 
brine, boiler feed water, lard, tallow, 
milk, oils, hashed fats, sewage, ashes— 
anything that has a liquid fluidity of 
10 per cent consistency or better. 

Rotary pumps are used on viscous 
materials and where slow speeds are 
desired to prevent churning and emul- 
sions, 

Where to Look for Losses. 


In any investigation to learn of pump 
obsolescence losses, therefore, there are 
three things to consider: 

1.—Can centrifugal pumps be used to 
convey more economically liquids now 
handled in other ways and by other 
means? : 

2.—Can other types of pumps profit- 
ably be replaced by centrifugal pumps? 

38.—Can older styles of centrifugal 

(Continued on page 27.) 
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Sausage Campaign Speeds Up as 
More Dealers. Cogperate 


The more retail meat dealers 
know about a sausage campaign 
the more anxious they appear to 
be to participate in it. 

Neither packers nor sausage- 
makers have been overburdened 
with orders during the period of 
low buying power, but part of 
this, at least, appears to be due to 
the fact that they have failed to 
tell retailers and public about the 
many special meats they have to 
offer. 

This is the experience in Chicago 
‘where a sausage campaign has been 
under way for many weeks. There are 
still many retailers in the city who do 
not know about it and who are anxious 
to cooperate as soon as they do. 

A merchandise survey made by a 
Chicago evening newspaper showed that 
of 321 stores visited, 183 or more than 
half, had never heard about the cam- 
paign and the help the industry was 
prepared to give them in the merchan- 
dising of this product. 

Minced Luncheon Specialty Featured. 

Beginning September 14, minced 
luncheon specialty will be featured in 
the campaign. Retailers will be fur- 
nished window streamers, posters and 
truck pennants, all of which call atten- 
tion to this ready-to-serve meat spe- 
cialty. The campaign on this product 
will last for two weeks when attention 
will be concentrated on another sausage 
product. 

Some of the local experiences and re- 
sults which may be of assistance in 
many other parts of the country, are 
reported as follows by the Meat Council 
of Chicago: 

On Wilson ave., on 68rd st., in dozens 
of shopping centers throughout the Chi- 
cago area, retail meat dealers entered 
the Meat Council of Chicago sausage 
campaign for the first time this week, 
many of them cooperating with the 
council by making up special bologna 
display windows. 

In 101 retail meat outlets, or about 
31 per cent of the total number visited 
by the merchandising service of the 
Chicago Evening American, retailers 
were cooperating in the campaign with 
renewed interest, many of them deter- 
mined to insist that packer salesmen 
leave them plenty of campaign material. 

More Dealers Pushing Sausage. 

In about 183 of the 321 stores visited 


during the recent surveys, dealers 
learned of the campaign for the first 


time, and the majority of these new- 
comers in the ranks of the sausage 
campaigners promised their full cooper- 
ation in future. The percentage of the 
number of stores visited in which there 
Was no sausage material in use was 
about 58.5 per cent. 

About. 10 per cent of the dealers 
interviewed during the survey refused 
to cooperate in the advertising move- 
ment, believing that such means of 
working for business were futile. About 
35 such stores were found by the 
survey representatives. 

Comments by a number of the deal- 
ers interviewed are believed by Meat 
Council officials to: be valuable and will 
be considered in planning future cam- 
paigns. 

One of the favorable comments was 





Always Ready fo Serve 





TRADE GLEANINGS 


A sausage manufacturing plant js 
being planned by F. A. Dowling for 
erection in Mulberry, Fla. About 109 
hogs a day will be handled. 


The plant of the Cudahy Packing Co, 
at Memphis, Tenn., recently was re. 
modeled at an expense of about $45,000, 
New equipment was installed. 

D. P. All-Meat Products Co. has 
been formed in Belvidere, IIl., by Harry 
Dunbar and F. W. Parker. The com- 
pany will specialize in the manufacture 
of pork sausage. 

A rabbit packing plant is being 
erected in Chicago Heights, IIl., by the 
Associated Rabbit Packing Co. It is 
expected that it will be placed in oper- 
ation about September 15. 

Walton Provision Co., Camden, N. J,, 
has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $125,000 to deal in meats and 
groceries. Fannie Ginsberg and 
Thomas Gordon are the incorporators, 

Sieloff Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo,, 
is planning the construction of a three 
story and basement addition to its 
plant and alterations to its present 
buildings. The addition will be of brick 





Minced Luncheon Specialty 





The Minuteman of the Meats 





TWO-COLOR WINDOW STREAMER GETS HOUSEWIFE’S EYE. 


made by the proprietor of the Dearborn 
Market, 1324 Wells st., who said: “I 


think this campaign will bring about a 


40 per cent increase in sausage busi- 
ness.” The proprietor of the Royal 
Blue Market, 862 North State st., 
enthusiastically remarked: “My sau- 
sage sales are good right now, and I 
believe it is due to the advertising cam- 
paign. I intend to cooperate in every 
way possible.” 


Campaign Increases Sales. 

In the Star Market, 1451 Fullerton 
ave., frankfurters week had _ been 
observed to the “utmost and profitable 
satisfaction” of the owner, and he 
intends to support the campaign until 
the end. 

In the Old Style Market, 8284 Bel- 
mont, two windows were devoted to 
sausage displays at the time of the 
survey, and the dealer said that he was 
benefiting from this advertising. 

Unfavorable comments upon the cam- 
paign were also heard by several of the 
survey representatives, one dealer as- 
serting that his customers would never 
ask specifically for bologna anyway as 
they understood it only as “sausage,” 
of which they usually purchased ten 
cents worth. 





construction, 80 by 175 ft. 

Work on the second unit of the sheep 
division at the South Omaha stock- 
yards is about half completed. When 
this is completed the new construction 
will have a capacity equal to the total 
capacity of the old pens. Two more 
units will be erected next year. 

The Bay City Packing Co., Bay City, 
Mich., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $100,000, of which the 
G. M. Peet Packing Co., Chesaning, 
Mich., has taken a large block. The 
new officers of the company are H. D. 
Peet, president; M. E. Barkman, vice 
president and general manager; G. M. 
Peet, secretary-treasurer. . Fh 
Nichols, the former owner of the busi- 
ness, will retain a considerable inter- 
est, it is announced. 


$e 

SPAIN BARS MEAT EXPORTS. 

Livestock, fresh meat of all kinds, 
and cured pork are among the items 
the export of which the new Spanish 
government has prohibited, according 
to a report from the office of the 
American agricultural commissioner at 
Marseilles. That measure has_ been 
taken with the above-named and sev- 
eral other agricultural products in the 


-interest of keeping down the cost 


living in Spain, according to the offi- 
cial announcement of the regulation. 
The low level of Spanish exchange 18 
cited as encouraging purchases ™m 
Spain by foreign buyers. 


September 12, 198], | 
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Changing Conditions and Their Effect on 
Operations of Retail Meat Shops 


Results of a survey of meat retailing made by Roy C. Lindquist, public accountant specializing for the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Meat Dealers. Mr. Lindquist tells here of his findings and conclusions. 


As Andrew Brown, the silent 
partner of Amos and "Andy, puts 
it, this country is now having a 
“repression.” 

Men in all lines of business are 
well aware of conditions, and even 
our prominent statesmen and poli- 
ticians have come to accept the 
fact that our country and the rest 
of the world are in the throes of 
a major depression. 

Meat retailers have all felt in 
some way the pressure of chang- 
ing conditions. The effects of the 
depression upon meat shops are 
much the same throughout the 
nation, the variation being mostly 
in the degree thereof. 

The data presented here are 
based on the operations of a num- 
ber of retail meat markets in the 
city of Chicago. I do not main- 
tain that the operating results of 
these stores are absolutely typical 
of those in other communities of 
the country. Neither do I main- 
tain that they are absolutely typi- 
cal of all stores in Chicago. 

However, the operations of 
these stores are at least fairly 
typical of Chicago stores and of 
those in many other cities. 

The important fact is that the 
data presented reveal certain vital 
trends in the retail meat business 
that are without question affect- 
ing operations throughout the 
country. 

Let us first see how 1930, the first 
year of the depression, affected the re- 
tail meat business when compared with 
1929, the last year of the recent period 
of our so-called prosperity. 


Comparison of 1930 with 1929. 


In Table 1 are shown in the first 
column the results of a group of 39 





TABLE et pd OF 1929 AND 19380 
FOR TWO GROUPS OF STORES. 


Chendin in Percentage to Sales.) 


1929 1930 
89 Stores 45 Stores Increase 


Gross Mecgin 22.4 25.1% 2.7% 
Total Bx ot a 17° 
Net s 3.5 4.5 1.0 
Wages 12.0 12.9 0.9 
Rent 23 2.4 0.1 
All other expenses 4.6 5.3 0.7 





stores for 1929, and in the adjoining 
column, the figures for a group of 45 
stores for 1930. The markets range in 
size from one-man to nine-man shops; 
they are scattered throughout the city, 





and handle all grades and qualities of 
meats. They are fairly typical of the 
general run of meat markets in Chi- 
cago. 

Cost More to Do Business. 

There is an increase in all of the op- 
erating figures—in margin, expenses and 
net profit. The most significant trend 
is the increase in expenses or costs of 
doing business. 

Wage expense, of course, included a 
reasonable salary for the proprietor’s 
services which ranged between $45 and 
$75 weekly. Meat cutters in Chicago 
are strongly organized and the union 
wage scale minimum for both 1930 and 
1929 was $45 weekly. The better work- 
ers received premiums over the union 
scale, a few making as much as $60 per 
week. The common range in wages, 
however, was between $45 and $50. 

In cases where the merchant owned 
his own store building a reasonable 
charge for rent was included in ex- 
penses. Other expenses included a 
proper charge for depreciation on fix- 
tures and equipment as well as the 
other ordinary running expenses. In- 
terest on investment was not consid- 
ered in arriving at the total cost of do- 
ing business. 

The two groups of markets shown in 
Table 1 contained different stores, and 
therefore a comparison of their opera- 
tions for 1929 and 1930 is not as valu- 
able as a comparison of a group whose 
identity and number were the same for 
each of the two years. 

In the group of 45 stores for 1930 
there were 34 for which we had records 
of operations for the full year 1929 as 








What Expert Finds 
Wrong with Retailers 


Retailers’ overhead is too high. 

This is caused by in dollar 
sales with no co: reduc- 
tion in expenses. 

Decline in dollar sales is due 
more to lower retail prices than to 
smaller sales. 

Retailers more than met whole- 
sale price reductions, thongh reac- 
tion was slow. 

Retail ged cannot follow hg a 
sale price segity. because 
sumer does 2 e sudden price 

Retailer's salvation depends on a’ 
cut in overhead. This includes 
wages, rent and other expenses. 

Wage reductions should equal the 
fall in living cost. 























well as for 1930. Comparisons of these 
figures for the two years are given in 
Table 2. 

TABLE 2—COMPARISON OF 1930 WITH 1929 


FOR GROUP OF THE SAMB 34 STORES. 
(Results in Percentage to Sales.) 





1929 1930 Increase 

Gross Margin 22.6% 25.2% 2.6% 
Total Expense 18.8 20.9 2.1 
Net Profit 3.8 4.3 0.5 
Wage Expense 12.0 13.2 1.2 
nt 2.2 2.5 0.3 
Al Other Expenses 4.6 5.2 0.6 





The year 1930 brought an increase 
in all operating ratios as shown in 
Table 2. Average gross margin in- 
creased 2.6% of sales, whereas, operat- 
ing expenses took 2.1 cents more of the 
consumer’s dollar in 1930 as against 
1929. This increase in operating cost 
is the most significant figure in the 
table. 

Trend in Sales. 

The total sales in dollars of the 34 
shops for 1930 declined 13.5% under 
sales of 1929. Only 3 stores showed an 
increase in dollar sales; the other 31 
had decreases. Two-thirds of the en- 
tire group had declines in sales between 
5% and 20% under 1929. 

It would be interesting to know the 
trend in tonnage sales from 1929 to 
1930 for these 34 markets. This in- 
formation was not available for the en- 
tire group, but there were 9 stores 
which had complete tonnage records for 
both years. Their operating ratios 
were very much the same as those of 
the group of 34. 

The decline in dollar sales for these 
9 stores was 14.7%, whereas, the drop 
in pounds handled was only 7.3% In 
other words, half the decline in dollar 
sales was due to less pounds of meat 
sold and the other half due to lower 
selling prices. 

Trend in Operating Costs. 

Table 2 shows that the total expense 
of the 34 stores increased from 18.8% 
of sales in 1929 to 20.9% in 1930. Only 
3 shops showed a decrease in overhead 
percentage for 1930, whereas, 31 had 
increases in expense percentages. In 
1929 the range in overhead was be- 
tween 14.3% and 29.7%, while in 1930 
this range was between 17.1% and 
35.2%. The wage ratio showed an in- 


crease of 1.2% on sales, from 12.0% in 
1929 to 13.2% in 1980. This naturally 
was the largest increase of any expense 
item since two-thirds of meat market 
expenses go to pay wages. 
(Continued on page 50.) 
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CHAIN STORE NOTES. 


August sales of MacMarr Stores 
totaled $7,161,533, a decrease of 2.4 per 
cent from those of August, 1930. This 
is a marked improvement over the eight 
months period which shows a decline of 
7.7 per cent from the sales of the same 
period of last year. The dollar volume 
for the eight months just ended 
amounted to $53,362,162. Fewer stores 
but more meat markets are being 
operated than a year ago. At present 
the company is operating 1,378 stores 
and 579 meat markets compared with 
1,397 stores and 489 meat markets last 
August. 

A reduction in the decrease in sales 
is shown also by the Grand Union 
Company for the four weeks ended 
August 29, when sales were only 1.7 per 
cent less than a year ago, compared with 
a decrease of 3.5 per cent for the year 
to date. For the period just ended 
sales totaled $2,743,203 and for the year 
so far $22,901,083. 

The 42 stores in the United Groceries 
and Markets chain, Seattle, Wash., have 
been purchased by Mutual Groceries, 
Inc. J. Frank Jeffrey, secretary of the 
company, said that additional units of 
the new chain would be established as 
rapidly as desirable locations could be 


obtained. 
a 

PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 

Price ranges of packer, leather com- 
panies, chain store and food manu- 
facturers listed stocks Sept. 10, 1931, 
or nearest previous date, with number 
of shares dealt in during week, and 
closing prices on Sept. 3, 1931, or near- 
est previous date: 


Sales. High. Low. —Close.— 
Week ended Sept. Sept. 
Sept. 10. —Sept.10.— 10. 3. 
Amal. eet 700 1% 1% 1% 2% 
Amer. H. & L. 200 a 4 4 4% 
. Pfd. .... 40 2% WK 20% 24 
Amer. Stores 500 4514 
Armour A. .... 5,020 
Seer ,300 
Do. Il. Pfd 100 
Do. Del. Pfd. 100 


Chick C. Oil. 100 
Childs Co. .... 700 
Cudahy Pack... 400 


First Nat. Strs. 3,900 
Gen. Foods ...24,000 
Gobel Co. .... 3, 
Gr.A.&P.1stPfd. 40 
Do. New .... 170 
Hormel, G. A.. 250 
Hygrade Food. 100 
Kroger G. & B.23,600 


Libby McNeill. 2,050 
MacMarr Stores 4,900 
Mayer, Oscar .. .... 
Mickelberry Co. .... 
M. & H. Pfd.. 50 
Morrell & Co.. 200 
Nat. Fd. Pd. A. 100 


Do. Pr. Pfd. 120 
900 


Rath Pack. ... 
Safeway Strs. .13,900 
Do. 6% Pfd. 240 
Do. 7% Pfd. 290 
Stahl Meyer .. .... 
Swift & Co. .. 4,750 
Do. Intl. ... 8,450 
Trunz Pork ... 100 
U. 8. Cold Stor. .... 
U. S. Leather. 1,700 
eso wes 300 
Do. Pr. Pfd 300 
Wesson Oil ... 1,200 
Do. Pfd. .... 1,100 
Do. 7% Pfd.. .... ee 
Wilson & Co.. 400 1% 1% 1% 1% 
in ‘pence 400 4% 4% 4% 4 
Do. Pfd. .... 500 30% 30% 30% #=31 
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Calendar of 


Convention Activities 


The calendar of events in con- 
nection with the 26th Annual 
Convention of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, to be 
held October 16 to 21 at the new 
Waldorf-Astoria hotel, New York, 
follows: 

Friday and Saturda 
October 16 and 17 
Sectional Meetings. 

Monday and Tuesday, 
October 19 and 20 

General Convention Sessions. 
Wednesday, October 21 
Eighth Conference of Major Indus- 
tries. (Held at Columbia 
University.) 
Wednesday Evening, October 21 
Friendship Dinner. 


ys 























“JACK” SMITH PASSES ON. 


John Fraser Smith, for more than 37 
years with Swift & Company and since 
1901 the head of its refinery depart- 
ment, died early Friday morning at his 
home, 6740 Oglesby Ave., Chicago, after 
an illness of many months. 

Mr. Smith was one of the best known 
figures in the refinery business in the 
United States. He was born Novem- 
ber 6, 1863, and came to Chicago from 
Detroit, entering the employ of Swift 
& Company in 1894 as a clerk, and later 
became a salesman in the lard depart- 
ment. He progressed rapidly, and in 


1901 was made head of the refinery 
department, participating in its growth 
from a small section of the business to 
one of its important factors. 

In his early days Mr. Smith worked 


J. F. SMITH. 


Widely known and well beloved refinery 
expert who died September 11. 
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closely with Louis F. Swift, now chair. 
man of the board of the company, ang 
during the building up of its refinery 
department he travelled extensively ip 
the Southeast and South while the com. 
pany was erecting its oil mills and re. 
fineries at various points. 

Mr. Smith’s quiet graciousness of 
manner won him friends throughout the 
entire industry. He is survived by his 
widow, Bertha Spadti Smith. 

a 
HIRING AND FIRING. 

“If you want to be my bookkeeper at 
$1,800 per year, payable $150 per 
month, the job is yours,” the packer 
offered. 

“You’ve hired a first-class book- 
keeper,” the bookkeeper agreed, and 
started working next morning. 

Six months later the employer in- 
formed the bookkeeper that his sery- 
ices were “no longer required.” 

“I’m clean for a year,” the book- 
keeper maintained. 

“No, I hired you at a yearly salary, 
payable monthly, and that gives me the 
privilege of discharging you at the end 
of any month.” 

The bookkeeper was not satisfied 
with this decision, however, and sued 
for damages. The Arkansas Supreme 
Court ruled in his favor. 

“Where a unit of time is described in 
mentioning the compensation, without 
any other reference to time, it is fairly 
inferable that the parties intended to 
contract for that period of time. Of 
course, the terms thus specified are to 
some extent indefinite, and may be con- 
trolled by the circumstances of any 
particular case, but in the absence of 
countervailing circumstances we think 
that a trial court or jury is warranted 
in construing the terms of the contract 
to be for a hiring for the unit of time 
specified in fixing the wages or salary,” 
the court said. There are Alabama, 
California, Colorado, Georgia, Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota, New Jersey, West 
Virginia and Wisconsin decisions to the 
same effect. 

a 
KROGER FOOD FELLOWSHIPS. 


The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. 
has announced the endowment of three 
fellowships to further research in foods. 
These will supplement the work of the 


Kroger Research Foundation. The fel- 
lowships are placed in universities 
which already have had experience and 
success along food research lines. 
Specific problems include experimental 
cookery, child nutrition, and n 

budgets to provide maximum nourish- 


ment. 
re 


MICKELBERRY SHOWS PROFITS. 


Mickelberry Food Products Co. 
earned its full year’s dividend during 
the first six months of the year, a- 


- cording to President C. J. Engel. A 


number of new \products have 

added to the meat line during the past 
year and a half, the most recent one 
being peanut butter. 
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[EDITORIAL 


Peanut Pork to Be Popularized 


Peanut pork, produced extensively in the South- 
eastern states, is soft pork, but not all soft pork is 
peanut pork. This product comes from hogs 
which have been finished almost exclusively on 
peanuts. It has a good flavor but lacks firmness 
and to date has usually been discriminated against 
in the trade. 

Many efforts have been made in an individual 
way to capitalize on the fine flavor of peanut pork, 
by packers having plants in the states producing 
it. When the flavor could not be capitalized on, 
the only alternative was to place the product in 
second and third grade brands with their accom- 
panying price differential. 

One Southern packer has thought so well of the 
quality of these peanut hams that he wrapped 
them in transparent paper to keep them sound, 
prevent oiliness from being objectionable and to 
make a generally attractive looking package. Also 
the right cure for the product was experimented 
with in order to secure tender, juicy and palatable 
meat. In addition, he is spending a substantial 
sum advertising the product in the Southern 
trade. 

As a result of this and similar efforts and its 
own confidence in the superiority of the product, 
the Florida Agricultural Experiment Station has 
sponsored a series of “peanut pork luncheons” 
throughout the state, which have created wide- 
spread interest in the product. 

Other Southern states also have been interested 
in this movement and only recently the Southeast- 
ern Peanut Pork Association was formed at a 
meeting at Valdosta, Ga., attended by packers, 
farmers, and marketing representatives from 
Florida, Alabama and Georgia. The purpose of 
this organization is stated to be the improvement 
of swine production and extolling the good quali- 
ties and value of peanut pork. 

This product has been characterized as the 
Southeast’s “undeveloped gold mine,” and it is 
hoped that with proper curing, packaging, and 
marketing some such exclusive demand can be 
developed for peanut pork as has existed for many 
years for the famous dry cured hams of Virginia, 
reputed to be made from peanut fed hogs. 

There seems considerable promise of improve- 
ment in the outlet for this product, particularly 
so far as hams, bellies, loins and even shoulder 
cuts are concerned. This would leave gnly a rela- 
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tively small percentage of the hog to be disposed 
of at a sharp discount. 

However, the ham will doubtless prove to be the 
“piece de resistance,” although it would seem that 
the loins from these specially flavored meats 
should make an unusually delicious back bacon of 
a quality and flavor that would rival the peameal 
backs of the North, if properly made and 
marketed. 

Should this move prove successful it would not 
be the first time that special effort turned a liabil- 
ity into an asset. Peanuts are an important south- 
ern crop and they make fine hog feed. The fact 
that the resulting pork often drips oil need not 
create an insurmountable barrier provided this 
handicap is more than overbalanced by tender- 
ness, flavor and general quality. 

The development of this movement will be 
watched with interest as the time may come when 
Northern consumers will be just as appreciative 
of peanut pork as the Southern buyer is learning 
to be. 


Hustler Gets the Business These Days 


One packer has called attention to an interest- 
ing aspect of the present business situation as it 
applies to the meat packing industry. This is the 
apparent apathy which has been manifest in the 
let-down of packer aggressiveness. 

At other times of slowed-up business conditions, 
he pointed out, there has always been a determina- 
tion in the meat industry to “do something about 
it.” Now the attitude seems to be that nothing 
can be done and that it is useless to try. Cer- 
tainly such a supine policy and the determination 
to spend no money until present supplies are 
exhausted or until absolute necessity drives one 
into the market is not going to help the situation. 

Conditions are not good, but business is to be 
had if one has the energy to go after it and keep 
after it. Many packers and sausagemakers have 
no complaints to make. It is true that prices are 
none too good and orders none too plentiful, but 
they are getting by with a little to spare. And 
they are accomplishing this simply because they 
have worked a little harder to overcome the lassi- 
tude of their customers. 

The time to “step on the gas” is when going up 
a hill. Certainly sales managers and department 
heads cannot make a satisfactory showing when 
they are not provided with the means to operate 
efficiently. There is need for those who have 
tightened up on the purse strings to relax a little 
and to provide the men on the firing line with the 
means to stimulate more business through adver- 
tising and promotion. There is a general need for 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Liver Cheese Sausage 


A packer who manufactures many 
kinds of sausage is not having good 
luck with his liver cheese. The product 
is dark in color and has jelly pockets 
and other unsatisfactory features. He 
writes about it as follows: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We make a liver cheese of regular pork trim- 
mings, beef livers, lean trimmings, cheeks and 
tripe. The color of this product has been too 
dark, the product jells around the edges and there 
are a few small air pockets in it which fill with 
pinkish jelly-like substance. We use beef liver 
in the manufacture of this product. 

Can you tell us how to get better results? 

Beef livers can be used in the prepa- 
ration of liver cheese, but pork livers 
are better if available. If beef livers 
are used, they should be cut into slices 
two inches thick and soaked over night 
in a mild salt water of about 30 to 35 
degs. strength to draw out the blood. 

When ready to use scald the liver 
until it is practically cooked. Then 
grind and mix with the rest of the 
meat. This method of handling the 
liver will improve the color materially. 

Better Formula Suggested. 

This inquirer might have better re- 
sults with the following formula: 
50 Ibs. fresh livers 


25 lbs. fresh pork cheeks | 
25 lbs. fresh regular pork trimmings. 


To this quantity of meat add 
3 Ibs. salt 
2 oz. white pepper 
4 lbs. onions 
4 oz. ginger 
or regular liver cheese seasoning may 
be used. 

If pork livers are used, they should 
be scalded 10 minutes at 212 degs. F. 
The pork cheeks are cooked one hour 
at 210 degs. and the regular pork trim- 
mings 30 minutes at 210 degs. 

The cooked meats are then ground 
through the %-in. plate, weighed off in 
proper proportions and put in the silent 
cutter. Chop all together, adding sea- 
soning and onions, for about 4 minutes. 


To this meat mixture add hot meat 
liquid saved from the original cooking 
of the meats, or from the cooking of 
hog rinds and pigs’ feet if available, 
using about 20 Ibs. to each 100 Ibs. of 
meat. 

Take this mixture to the cooler in a 
truck and allow partially to cool. 


Line the liver cheese pans with back 
fat, fill by hand, pressing the meat in 
with a paddle. Place a close fitting 
cover over the top of the pan, fasten 
and put in cook tank for 1% to 2 hours 
at a temperature of 160 to 170 degs. F., 
or 1 hour at 190 degs. F. 


Regarding the jelly around the edge 
of which this inquirer complains. This 
occurs when the product is overcooked. 

The pockets that fill with a pinkish 
substance can be avoided if care is taken 
to see that all of the meats are thor- 
oughly mixed and when placed in the 
truck or in pans before taking to the 
cooler they are spread not over 4 in. 
in depth, letting the product cool two 
to three hours. Then mix well before 
filling into pans. 

Care should be taken to see that the 
livers are strictly fresh, no old product 
being included at any time. 

ad 


Charcoal for Dried Beef 


A packer interested in using char- 
coal briquets for drying beef asks for 
cost information. He writes: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

I was much interested in the article on char- 
coal briquets as a fuel for the smokehouse, pub- 
lished in the August 29 issue of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. The cost figures given are just 
what I have been seeking. 

We manufacture considerable dried beef and 
have been considering charcoal briquets for dry- 
ing. Have you any cost information on what it 
costs to dry beef with this fuel? 

Not many tests on smoking dried 
beef with charcoal briquets as fuel have 
been made as yet. One made in a 
Chicago meat plant on 17,000 lbs. of 
meat, where the beef was dried for 7 
days, showed cost for fuel of $23.75, 
or a little over 13.95c per 100 lbs. 








| Dry Cured Bacon 


Fancy dry-cured bacon is 
always in brisk demand. It 
is especially well suited for 
selling sliced in cartons, and 
appeals to the trade that de- 
mands a high grade product. 

It is not difficult to make, 
if you know how. | 

Complete directions for 
making this fancy product 
have been prepared by THE | 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, and 
may be had by subscribers 
by filling out and mailing 
the fullowing coupon, to- 
gether with a 2c stamp: 

The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


Please send me formula and di- 
rections for making Fancy Dry 
‘ured Bacon. 


Cis keen ns seemed Pe 
Enclosed find 2c stamp. 




















How to Overcome Mold 


A packer who is having considerable 
trouble with mold on his sausage writes 
as follows regarding his cooler condj- 
tions. He says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are having considerable trouble with our 
sausage molding. due, we think, to our Packing 
cooler. 

We shall attempt to describe our packing cooler 
and will greatly appreciate if you will offer some 
suggestion by which we may eliminate these con- 
ditions, 

The packing cooler is located in the basement, 
The coils are on the side of the walls. There are 
refrigerated rooms on three sides and above this 
room. The only outside door leading into the 
Toom opens directly in front of an elevator shaft, 

We believe that the atmospheric conditions in 
this is the source of our trouble, and any sugges- 
tions along the lines of proper air circulation will 
be greatly appreciated. 


Conditions in many departments of 
the meat plant are favorable to the . 
growth of mold. The obvious remedy is 
to clean up sources of infection and 
keep down growth by proper and regu- 
lar sterilization. Thoroughness in cov- 
ering all surfaces is essential. 

A safe and simple product to kill 
mold spores and keep down mold growth 
is treatment with sodium hypochlorite, 
This can be purchased in convenient 
form under the trade name H T H. It 
comes in dry form, is economical to use, 
and is applied by dissolving and spray- 
ing or sponging. Exact methods of 
using the preparation will be furnished 
by the company. 

Applications of sodium hypochlorite 
to walls, ceilings, floors, equipment, 
etc., at regular intervals will keep mold 
from being troublesome and a source of 
loss. In addition, the air in the cooler 
will be sweetened, spoilage bacteria will 
be destroyed. 


Making Rouladen 


What is rouladen and how is it made? 
A beef packer writes regarding this as 
follows: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We have had a call for rouladen which we un- 
derstand is made of beef but we do not know 
how it is prepared. We are beef slaughterers and 
have available any necessary cut. 

Rouladen may be made of different 
kinds of beef. Flank steaks are fre- 
quently used for the purpose. They 
are split open and the inside rubbed 
well with paprika, salt, pepper and 
some coriander seed, if desired. They 
are then left to cure and are given & 
light smoke. When cooked they are 
_generally cut in strips and often a piece 
of bacon is wrapped around each strip. 
They are served with a brown gravy 
to which the parika in the meat gives 4 
reddish tinge. 
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Keeping Boilers Clean 


What influence will the use of a com- 
pound in the boiler have on product 
cooked in water heated direct with 
steam? A Western packer writes re- 
garding this as follows: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We heat the water in which we cook sausage 
with steam from a boiler in which the state 
inspector has instructed us to use a compound. 
Would our products be damaged by such a process? 

The state boiler inspector requires 
this inquirer to use a compound in his 
boiler to precipitate the scale-forming 
materials in the water and prevent a 
dangerous accumulation of scale on the 
interior heating surfaces. This will not 
affect the quality of the steam or prod- 
ucts that are cooked in water heated 
direct with steam. 

If a scale has collected on the inside 
of the boiler already, it will be neces- 
sary to open up the boiler and clean it 
out. In future, however, this can be 
avoided by using a water softener 
which removes this scale forming mate- 


- rial before the water enters the boiler. 


This will obviate the expense of open- 

ing the boiler and cleaning out the 

precipitate at regular intervals. 
as 


Gambrel Table Height 


A small pork packer raises some 
question about height of gambrelling 
table and hog rail on the killing floor. 
He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Will you kindly advise the comparative heights 
of the following which have been recommended 
for use in our new plant? 

The proper height of gambrel table. 

The proper height of hog rail at gambrel table 
and the pitch to and height of hog dressing rail. 


The height of the gambrelling table 
is dependent on the point above the 
floor at which hogs are discharged on 
to it, and to some other conditions. 
Usually this height is not taken into 
consideration, the important point 
being the distance from the rail to the 
top of the table. 

It is essential that the table be a 
distance from the rail that will make 
the work of gambrelling easy and con- 
venient. Usually this table is installed 
so that when a man of average height 
is standing on it the horizontal center 
line of his chest is about on a level 
with the rail. 

It is good practice to install hog 
dressing rails 11 ft. from the floor. 
This is high enough to prevent the 
heads of large hogs touching the floor. 

When a traveling chain is used to 
transport carcasses from one operation 
to another the rail is not pitched. In 
small plants where no chain is used and 
the rail is short it may be given a very 
slight pitch, but not enough to cause 
the hogs to move. In such plants one 
workman performs several operations, 
80 the carcass should not be moving. 
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Operating Pointers 


For the Superintendent, the En- 
gineer, and the Master Mechanic 











KEEPING DOWN PUMPING COSTS. 
(Continued from page 21.) 
pumps profitably be replaced by newer 

designs ? 

But in any such investigation it 
should be realized that the application 
of centrifugal pumps to packinghouse 
operations is an art in itself. Maxi- 
mum pumping economy depends on a 
most exacting study of all conditions 
and the installation of the size and de- 
sign of pump that will fit the needs 
best. Incorrect conclusions sometimes 
may be drawn because the unit best 
adapted to the work is not used. 

Another factor to take into consid- 
eration is that the rotative speeds of 
centrifugal pumps have increased during 
the past several years. Nearly 20 years 
ago it was customary to insist upon a 
maximum speed of 1,200 r.p.m. Ten 
years ago this had increased to 1,800, 
and today pumps with capacities under 
900 gallons per minute, at moderate 
heads, are being installed with speeds 
of 3,600 r.p.m. 

More Efficiency for Small Pumps. 


This increase in speed has been made 
in an effort to increase the efficiencies 
of small power-driven units, with a con- 
sequent decrease in the horse power of 
the motor, to provide for field condi- 
tions when operating at reduced heads 
and increased flow. 

The high-speed motor-driven pump 
tends to increase the power factor of 
the electrical system by virtue of the 
fact that it is not necessary to over- 
load the motor to take care of increased 
capacities at reduced head. From a 
purely hydraulic standpoint, the rota- 
tive speed of the pump is determined by 
the specific speed. Specific speed is de- 
fined as the relation between entrance 
velocity of the water to the eye of the 
impeller and the feet per minute velocity 
of the maximum diameter of the im- 
peller eye. Bearing speed is only 20 
per cent higher on a pump operating at 
3,600 r.p.m. than on one operating at 
1,800 r.p.m. 

Pump obsolescence investigations, 
therefore, should not be confined to an 
operating cost comparison of pumps of 
different types, but should also include 
a comparison of the operating costs of 
different designs. of the same general 
type. 

The problem of finding pump obso- 
lescence losses will be simplified, per- 
haps, if the packer understands how 
pump efficiencies have been increased 
by new and better designs, the operat- 
ing and cost advantages to be expected 
from the modern centrifugal pump, and 
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the conditions under which this type 
of pump should be installed for best 
operating results. . 


Progress in Packinghduse Pumps. 


Among the first pumps used in the 
meat industry were those with a fly- 
wheel. These soon became obsolete and 
were discarded in favor of the steam- 
driven duplex. With the increased ap- 
plication of the electric motor and high- 
er rotative speeds, the steam driven 
duplex gave way to the centrifugal. 

And all this time pumping costs were 
coming down. A comparison of the 
steam-driven duplex with the centri- 
fugal readily discloses the reason. 

The fewer moving parts in the latter 
naturally reduced the costs of repairs. 
Plungers did not need packing and 
lubrication requirements were less ex- 
acting. The factors of wear, which ma- 
terially increased the power consump- 
tion, did not develop as rapidly. It is 
not uncommon to find 65 to 75 per cent 
of slip in old plunger pumps. The 
steam unit will lumber along and most 
any one can keep them going, but the 
steam cost is usually out of all rea- 
sonable limits. 

Then again the round rubber valves 
have a habit of letting go and some- 
times lodging in the pipe line a long 
distance from the pump, serving to 
totally throttle the discharge. Another 
distinct advantage of the centrifugal is 
that a constant uniform pressure is 
maintained, whereas an intermittent 
discharge was one of the bad character- 
istics of the plunger type. 


Overall Efficiency the Goal. 


The difference between pumping and 
pumping efficiently cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. 


Years ago such a comparison was 
not thought necessary. If a pump did not 
deliver against a certain head it was 
only required to give it more steam. It 
was of little importance to pay atten- 
tion to the design from the standpoint 
of efficiency or accessibility of opera- 
tion. Everything was sacrificed for 
low first costs. 

A centrifugal pump has certain fixed 
fundamentals which are determined 
when the pump is designed. They can- 
not easily be altered. The driving unit 
has exact characteristics and must be 
correctly adapted to the pump. There- 
fore in keeping costs low it is of ex- 
treme importance that the correct pump 
be applied to each particular job. 

The majority of centrifugal pumps 
are driven by electric motors, and con- 
sequently the operating cost is a very 
definite quantity. While efficiency is 
the midway achievement in an instal- 
lation, total over all economy is the 
ultimate goal and no important point 
should be overlooked in the correct 
application. 

n installing a centrifugal pump it 
should not be forgotten that it is the 
only unit which makes use of the power 
delivered by the entering fluid. This 
power or head is passed right on 
through the pump and in no way 
lessened when the pressure is stepped 
up at the discharge. 
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Many plants take their water supply 
from city mains. The pressure main- 
tained on the main is utilized to the 
full extent by the centrifugal, whereas 
the plunger pump kills the pressure as 
soon as it enters the pump casing, 
starting all of its work from scratch. 

City Water Pressure Helps. 

If the city has 15 lbs. on its main, 
it means that the centrifugal has just 
15 Ibs. less to ey? against. In other 
words, the packer buys the water and 
15 lbs. of constant energy comes in free. 
This 3 bapocoas like niggardly economy, 
but if the pump discharges at 45 lbs. 
pressure it means a 30 per cent power 
saving which is lost in a duplex pump. 
This saving goes a long way toward 
paying for the more modern pump. 

It is not fully realized that tremen- 
dous weights are handled by water 
pumps. An ordinary 100 ton refrigerat- 
ing plant using 70 deg. Fahr. water on 
its ammonia condensors takes about 200 
gallons per minute. As the condensers 
are usually located on top of a build- 
ing, this water must necessarily be 
lifted three or four stories, some 65 or 
70 ft., and in 24 hours the pump will 
handle a weight of 1,200 tons to the top 
of the condensers. This is the weight 
equivalent to about 24 cars of coal. Any 
reduction in the power used for pump- 
ing necessarily reflects decidedly in 
lower pumping costs. : 

While the majority of centrifugal 
pumps are driven by electric motors, 
yet steam turbine drives have their spe- 
cial application. It depends upon the 
control required and the demands for 
use of exhaust steam. 

Use of Steam Turbines. 


The small steam turbines are known 
as “steam eaters,” and their consump- 
tion is 6 to 10 times that of the electric 
motor transferred back in terms of 
steam. Special study should be given 
to these applications and their possible 
economy. It is usually advisable to 
use live steam make-up and electric 
drives, as it gives a far more flexible 
control. The analysis of exhaust steam 
usage is accompanied by a variety of 
complications 
house is famous. 

With the motor-driven centrifugal 
the best economy is only maintained 
when the pump is delivering the exact 
quantity against the head for which the 
pump is designed. Any deviation from 
this means a loss in power, because the 
pump speed cannot be changed with 
the ordinary induction motor drive. If 
the quantity falls off it becomes neces- 
sary to throttle the discharge in case 
the head is held constant. 

Throttling saves some power, but it 
is not in direct proportion to the total 
maximum requirements. The throttle 
valve acts like a water pressure re- 
ducing valve and the pump continues to 
force against a higher head. This is so 
because the performance characteristics 
depend on the design of the pump run- 
ner. For a change of speed the ca- 
pacity will change in direct proportion 
to the speed change; the head will 
change in direct proportion to the 
square of the speed; and the horsepower 
in direct proportion to the cube of the 
speed. 

Cost Records Should Be Kept. 

However, the speed cannot be varied. 
When the discharge valve is throttled 
the horse-power is decreased because 
the quantity handled is smaller, yet the 
head pumped against is increased be- 
cause it is impossible to design the run- 
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They Know It Pays! 


Following the first article in 
this obsolescence series H. P. 
Henschien, architect and engineer, 
reported to THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER the following list of 
packers* who have recently con- 
sulted him on this subject: 


Southern Packer.—General plant over- 
hauling; reorganizing coolers and sau- 
sage factory; improving refrigerating 
system; installing new packinghouse 
machinery. 

Another Southern Packer.—New killing 
floor; new coolers; new sausage factory 
with all modern equipment. 

Central Illinois Packer.—Obsolete beef 
killing building, tank house and hog cool- 
ers being rebuilt; new machinery in each; 


dry rendering equipment; brine spray 
system; cork insulation; brine tanks; 
pumps. New plumbing and_ electric 


wiring all through plant. 

Ohio Packer.—Remodelling beef killing 
plant and cooler; new sausage factory; 
new coolers; new 3-story building for 
curing, packing and shipping; new chain- 
operated smoke-houses; new equipment in 
hog cutting room, sausage factory and 
lard refinery. 

Chicago Pork Packer.—Remodelling hog 
cutting floor; installing new conveyors, 
etc. 

Iowa Packer.—<All departments over- 
hauled; new killing floor equipment; new 
sausage factory equipment; coolers rebuilt 
for brine spray refrigeration, 

Chicago Sausage Manufacturer.—Com- 
plete new plant and equipment to include 
food specialties. 

South Dakota Packer.—New hog killing 
plant, with all new and latest equipment. 

Another Iowa Packer.—Power plant im- 
provements; improve pump room to take 
care of hot water and compressed air. 
Rebuild hog killing floor; improvements in 
lard and grease refinery equipment. 


This is only one report from a single 
architect’s office. Looks as though the 
packing industry knew the value of the 
latest and best. 


*Names on request. 








ner with a perfectly flat curve to meet 
all conditions of demand; consequently 
the ideal arrangement is to change the 
speed of the prime mover. If a motor 
could be designed, and some day it 
probably will be, at a cheap first cost, 
with a variable speed control, this, 
coupled with the centrifugal pump, 
would make an ideal unit. Then, for 
many purposes, present motors for 
centrifugal pump drive will be obsolete. 

In a plant operating a large number 
of pumps complete records covering 
duration of running time are necessary. 
It is just as bad business to guess about 
pump operations as it is to guess about 
the bank balance. 

There are plenty of instances where 
pumps, without any external evidence, 
develop conditions which materially in- 
crease their power consumption. Fre- 
quently an additional power requirement 
is a warning of impending failure, and 
when the cause of the increase of power 
is removed, a potential breakdown and 
large repair bill are eliminated. 


Power consumption and preventive 
maintenance are closely associated. By 
keeping a careful check on the power 
used by each pump, not only can losses 
be kept to a minimum but savings in 
repairs may be realized. 

Resistance against which water is to 
be pumped consists of the height the 
water is to be lifted (pumping water 
against a pressure as in boiler feeding 
is the same as lifting the water an 
equivalent number of feet), plus the fric- 
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tion in the piping between the poin 
intake and discharge cxpueesed al in 
of head in feet, plus the velocity given 
to the water, and is known as tot, 
pumping head. 


Good Design Cheapest in Long Run, 


A word of caution in handling hot 
water, such as boiler feed service, is not 
amiss. Water at high temperatures 
turns into steam at pressures below’ 
that corresponding to the highest tem. 
perature at which it will remain in the 
state of water. Therefore hot water 
cannot be lifted very high, and very hot 
water cannot be lifted at all by suction, 
because the low pressure at the runner 
inlet necessary to lift the water would 
convert the water into steam at that 
point. 

For this reason boiler feed pumps are 
placed below the heaters, so the water 
will flow to the pumps under pressure, 

Better grades of single stage centrify- 
gal pumps are entirely bronze fj 
even to the bearings. These are details 
which, while they may have no direct 
bearing on obsolescence losses, decrease 
shut-downs and maintenance, and like 
good design and construction in all 
machines used in the meat plant, exert 
an important influence in keeping unit 
pumping and unit production costs low, 

Cost of power to operate a pump is 
only one factor—though an important 
one—to consider in determining unit 
pumping costs. Overhead costs, free- 
dom from shut-downs, which are some- 
times expensive, cost of maintenance 
the possible uses for exhaust steam and 
its value in process work—all these 
exert an influence and should be closely 
investigated. 


Electrically-driven centrifugal pumps 
are so much more economical in the use 
of power and in maintenance that the 
packer who is studying his pumping 
problems can safely take these facts for 
granted in practically all applications of 
this unit in his plant. 


Pump Steam Consumption. 

A series of tests made on simple and 
compound reciprocating and motor- 
driven centrifugal pumps in a Chicago 
meat plant show average steam con- 
sumption per thousand gallons pumped 
of these three types, as follows: 


Per 1,000 gals. 
Simple reciprocating*....... 52 lbs. 
Compound reciprocating*... 31 Ibs. 
COMMOGRL i. < s5.s00 seek 12 lbs. 





*In good condition. 

In each case the tests were made 
against a 100-ft. head. 

These figures may be considered ap- 
proximate in other plants under aver- 
age conditions. Knowing his cost per 
pound to generate steam, it is a matter 
of simple arithmetic for the packer to 
determine the cost of pumping 1,000 
gallons against a 100-ft. head. 

In this particular plant the packer 
has a cost per 1,000 Ibs. of steam of 
about 39c. Centrifugal pumps, which 
have entirely replaced reciprocating 
pumps wherever the latter type can be 
applied, are therefore saving’ this com- 
pany 1% cents on every 1,000 gallons 
of water pumped. 

This is the second of a s of articles 


on obsolescence losses in the meat pack- 
first, “Is Meat Packer 





plant. e 
Cutting Expenses in the Right a 
peared in THE WNATION. 
VISIONER of 18, 1931. The next 


article will deal 
of obsolete equipment and me 
will appear in an early issue. 
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For Purchasing Departments 


SOLVING TROLLEY TROUBLES. 


For a long time progressive packers 
have been looking for a satisfactory 
system whereby packinghouse trolleys 
could be kept well cleaned and at the 
same time lubricated. Trolleys, being 
subjected to changes of temperature 
and humidity, are continually accumu- 
lating corrosion. When lubricated by 
the common and tedious operation of 
oil-can, hand oiling, the trolleys accu- 
mulate dirt which eventually is the 
means of soiling the carcasses. 

A new type trolley cleaner and lubri- 
cator has been developed by an expert 
employee in one of the houses of a 
careful packer, and this concern alone 
now has eight of these machines in its 
plants. It is called the Anco trolley 
cleaner and lubricator, and _ uses 


paraffin oil for a cleaning medium. 
The oil is kept at a temperature of 
about 250 degs. F. by a series of steam 





of the vat is washed out with a steam 
hose through the drain in the bottom, 
and into a bucket from which it is 
dumped as refuse. This machine saves 
a lot of time and trouble and is 
highly recommended for the packer who 
wishes to keep his trolleys well oiled 
and sanitary. 


fo. 
PARCHMENT FOOD WRAPPERS. 


In line with modern merchandising, 
the Paterson Parchment Paper Co., 
Passaic, N. J., has evolved a clever 
method of bringing its products to the 
attention of the consuming public, thus 
solving a problem with which it was 
confronted in gaining wider recognition 
of the merits of parchment wrapping. 

The campaign, which began in the 
Aug. 8 issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post, took the form of a treasure hunt. 
For the past two years the company 
has been in the process of arranging 
with its printed wrapping paper cus- 


NEW TROLLEY CLEANER AND LUBRICATOR. 


coils in the bottom of the vat. It re- 
quires about six minutes to remove 
a load of eighty-four clean trolleys and 
re-load with eighty-four dirty ones. 
The cylinder is rotated for six or seven 
minutes, which is the required time for 
cleaning the dirtiest trolleys. The pars 
affin oil adhering to the trolleys lubri- 
cates the wheel journal and swivel, thus 
dong away with further oiling and 
eliminating the possibility of soiling 
the carcass while in use. Only three- 
quarters of a gallon of paraffin oil 
is consumed in cleaning and lubricating 
one thousand trolleys. 

It is a general practice to keep two 
batches of paraffin oil, so that while 
one batch is being used the other can 
be settling in a tank, after which it 
is strained through several thicknesses 
of cheese-cloth, then re-used. The séd- 
iment which accumulates in the bottom 


tomers to imprint a small keymark 
symbol on each wrapper to act as an 
identifying mark. The symbol portrays 
a little knight in armor holding a shield 
which has inscribed on it “protected in 
Paterson Vegetable Parchment.” 

The object of the treasure hunt is to 
induce consumers to look for the sym- 
bols on wrappers on packages in their 
refrigerators and on the dealers’ coun- 
ters. Finding three of the symbols, the 
consumer is urged to mail them to the 
company and receive in return a gen- 
erous-sized package of Patapar, the 
cookery parchment. 

In addition to announcing the 
treasure hunt, the advertisement 
emphasizes the fact that vegetable 
parchment paper is insoluble and 
grease proof and is widely used in 
wrapping food products such as butter, 
bacon, ham, lard, sausage, ice cream, 


tea, coffee, fish fillets and vegetables. 
It is also used in large quantities by 
independent and chain food stores for 
wrapping food such as butter and sliced 
meats at the retail counter. -Most of 
these wrappers are printed in brilliant 


fast color inks, with the packer’s or 
dealer’s label. 


In staging this treasure hunt, the 
company is solving a difficult merchan- 
dising problem in a most interesting 
and efficient manner. To merchandise 
a product is one thing, but to merchan- 
dise the wrapper in which that product 
is received by the consumer is quite 
another, and involves considerable 
ingenuity on the part of the merchan- 


diser. 
re 
FAN INSTALLATION SIMPLIFIED. 


Exhaust fans of the airplane pro- 
pellor type have become popular in 
meat packing plants because of their 
high efficiency and economy in the use 
of power. Ordinarily the motor for 
operating these fans is close coupled 
to the fan shaft, but in certain installa- 
tions—when the air contains a high 
percentage of moisture or is laden with 
corrosive or explosive gases—it is de- 
sirable to keep the motor out of the 
air flow. 

For installations of this type an ex- 
tension shaft fan in which particular 
attention has been given to secure the 
correct length of extension recently has 
been designed. Each extension has 
been made to fit into an elbow with a 
radius 1% times the diameter of the 
duct. In an elbow of this radius good 
results may be expected. Little gain in 
efficiency is secured by making it 
larger, but if it is made smaller the 
efficiency of the fan and duct may be 
decreased considerably. 

When the extension is of the proper 
length installation of the fan is sim- 
plified and the cost of installation re- 
duced. Another feature of the fan is 
a curved housing or ring. This reduces 
wire drawing, it is said, increases the 
fan efficiency and reduces power costs. 
The fan is a product of Propellair, Inc., 
Columbus, O. 





FAN SHAFT FITS STANDARD ELBOW. 


Each fan size has a shaft extension 
of the proper length to fit into an elbow 


with a radius 1% times the diameter of 
the duct, this being the efficient radius. 
Installation is thereby simplified and cost 
of installation kept low. 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 


RESEARCH IN FOOD LOSSES. 

Food losses in retail stores due to 
spoilage, etc., are estimated at nearly 
a half billion dollars annually. The 
industrial research committee of the 
National Electrical Manufacturers As- 
sociation will extend the investigation 
in the losses of perishable foodstuffs 
in retail stores begun by Louis Ruthen- 
burg, president of Copeland Products, 
Inc., and chairman of the refrigeration 
division of the National Electrical Man- 
ufacturers Association. 

“The first investigation on which 
figures were recently announced,” said 
Mr. Ruthenburg, “dealt only with the 
retail part of the process of food pro- 
duction and distribution. It was stated 
at the time that the losses in perish- 
able foods on the part of producers, 
wholesalers and produce men would 
likewise be tremendous, and that this 
investigation would be extended into 
these fields with a view to cutting 
down the enormous annual losses in 
foods which, if conserved, would ma- 
terially reduce the cost of living. 

“Not only is the preventable loss of 
foodstuffs excessive in the channels of 
distribution; but there is a loss in the 
homes of consumers that is even more 
directly costly to the household than 
these other losses, huge as they are. 
There is no question but that with 
proper refrigeration living costs of 
families can be materially reduced. 

“These lower costs of food in the 
home can be effected through several 
means. First, there is the prevention 
of spoilage. 
tion of loss from wilting, shrinkage or 
discoloration of various foods such as 
meats and vegetables. Another is the 
economies correct refrigeration makes 
possible for the housewife by enabling 
her to buy larger quantities of food 
at a time because she can keep them 
safely. This enables her to take ad- 
vantage of favorable market conditions. 

“Our aim is eventually to conserve 
the food from the point of production 
on through the channels of distribution 
and in the homes of consumers. It 
safely can be said that enough food is 
lost in these channels to feed the needy 
of the nation in times such as we are 
facing. Much of the food that now 
goes to waste on farms and in orchards 
can be saved and stored for later use 
when needed. 

“With these objectives established, 
the Industrial Research Committee of 
the Refrigeration Division of the Na- 
tional Electrical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation has been authorized to extend 
the initial investigation on food losses 


Then there is the preven- ~ 


ing plant 


with the cooperation of the food trades 
press and to publish their findings 
from time to time for the benefit of 
all those who may be directly or in- 
directly concerned. 

“Our whole system of food produc- 
tion, distribution and consumption is 
undergoing a change that within a very 
few years may completely revolution- 


ize it.” 
——e—____ 
LOW REFRIGERATING COST. 

Absorption type refrigerating plants, 
under favorable conditions, are able to 
show very good economy, and their use 
in such instances has been advocated 
consistently by some engineers. They 
are particularly suitable where exhaust 
steam is available for their operation 
or where fuel is available at a low cost. 

In the meat industry the absorption 
refrigerating plant has not found very 
wide application. Two factors, more 
than any others perhaps, are respon- 
sible. Absorption machines occupy con- 
siderably more space than compressors 
of equal capacity. Cheap fuel seldom 
is available and exhaust steam prac- 
tically never, this being required for 
processing work. 

Because of its comparative rarity in 
the meat industry, therefore, the instal- 
lation of an absorption type machine in 
the plant of the Schmadel Packing & 
Ice Co., Evansville, Ind., may be of 
interest to packers and meat plant engi- 
neers. This machine was installed last 
December and has been in daily opera- 


SHOWS EFFICIENCY. 


This 110-ton absorption type refrigerat- 
installed recently by the 
Schmadel Packing & Ice Co., Evansville, 
Ind., is operated at a fuel cost of approxi- 
mately 25c per hour, consuming 7 gals. of 
fuel oil costing 3%c per gal. The com- 
pany says it has reduced its refrigerating 
costs 60 per cent. It is planning the 
installation of another plant of the same 
type but with a daily capacity of 240 tons. 


tion since that time. A view of the 
equipment, taken when it was 
installed and housed, is shown here, 

Operating Cost Cut 60 Per Cent, 

John Schmadel, vice president of the 
company, recently furnished Typ 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER with some faetg 
concerning this refrigerating system 
and its operation. 

“The plant has given perfect satis. 
faction,” he said. “It has a capacity 
of 110 tons and we are so well pleased 
with it that we recently made arrange. 
ments to install an additional 240-ton 
unit of the same type. 

“The plant may be operated either 
with gas or fuel oil. We are using 
fuel oil which costs us 3%c per gal. 
Consumption is about 7 gals. per hour, 
Tests show a saving of 60 per cent, 
compared with our former refrigeration 
costs. Our maintenance expense also 
is very low, as the only moving parts 
are one pump driven by a 3-h. p. motor 
and the %-h. p. motor that operates 
the oil burner. In addition to the say- 
ings in operating costs we are also able 
to get much lower temperatures in our 
freezing and refrigerated rooms.” 

cienilaiiatei 
NEW FROSTED FRUIT PRODUCT. 

A new type of frozen fruit product, 
developed through experiments by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, offers 
new possibilities for the utilization of 
various fruits, according to Dr. F. C. 
Blanck, in charge of the food research 
division of the Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils. 

Experiments at the bureau’s labora- 
tory of fruit and vegetable chemistry 
in Los Angeles, Calif., states Dr. 
Blanck, have included peaches, apricots, 
plums, cherries, pears, raspberries and 
strawberries. 

“By pulping the pitted fruit, adding 
a sugar syrup of the proper concentra- 
tion, mixing it thoroughly and then 
freezing it at very low temperatures, 
department chemists have developed a 
frozen fruit product with a remarkably 
smooth texture and with the full re 
tention of the original flavor, which 
makes it suitable and acceptable for 
direct consumption,” Dr. Blanck said. 

“If the results measure up to their 
present promise, this new type of 
frozen product will offer a new outlet 
for the fruit grower and packer, be- 
sides furnishing the ice cream manu- 
facturer and soda fountain operator 
with a new and highly desirable fruit 
base, as well as, a new frozen fruit 
product for direct consumption in the 
frozen state.” 
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N. A. P. R. E. ANNUAL MEETING. 

The twenty-second annual convention 
and educational exhibit of the National 
Association of Practical Refrigerating 
Engineers will be held in Houston, Tex., 
November 10, 11, 12 and 13, 1931. The 
organization is urging that every plant 
manager arrange for his engineers to 
attend this convention. They will be 
better, it is said, for their experience 
and what they will learn. 

This convention usually is one of the 
largest gatherings in the refrigerating 
industry, and coming at the time it 
does gives plant owners and executives 
an opportunity to attend. There will 
be papers and discussions of impor- 
tance and interest to all groups of the 
refrigerating industry, presented by 
men of expert knowledge. 

The educational exhibit of refriger- 
ating machinery, engine room equip- 
ment and supplies will be another im- 
portant source of education and inter- 
est. It will be held in the Houston 
Municipal Auditorium. All sessions of 
the convention also will be held here. 

a 


F. F. A. A. MEETING. 

A meeting of the Frozen Foods As- 
sociation of America will be held at 
Experiment, Ga., on September 24, 
19381. It will be open to all who are 
interested in any way in the frozen 
foods industry, according to C. T. 
Baker, secretary-treasurer of ~the or- 
ganization. Experiment is 37 miles 
from Atlanta, Ga., and those who come 
from a distance will be provided with 
transportation from Atlanta to the 
meeting place. 

Several papers to be delivered at this 
meeting are based on research just 
completed. These are being made pub- 
lic for the first time. Copies of these 
papers and the proceedings of the meet- 
ing will be available to members of 
the organization and those who have 
cooperated with it in the work done 
during the past year. 


The program planned is as follows: 

dress of welcome, Dr. H. P. Stuckey, 
director, Georgia Experiment Station 
and president of the association; 
“Some Technical Problems of the 
Frozen Foods Industry,” by K. T. 
Holley, chief chemist, Georgia Experi- 
ment Station; “Retail Distribution of 
Frozen Foods,” by John K. Davenport, 
manager cafe, restaurant and frozen 
foods department, Davison-Paxon Co., 
Atlanta, Ga.; “Needed Information to 
Enlarge Consumer Acceptance of Froz- 
en Foods,” by Dr. Leah Aschem, home 
economics, Georgia Experiment Sta- 
tion; “Further Studies in Fruit Freez- 
ing Work at the Georgia Experiment 
Station, with Special Reference to the 
Influence of Freezing on Cell Struc- 
ture,” by J. G. Woodroof, Associate 
horticulturist, Georgia Experiment Sta- 


tion. 
a 

QUICK FREEZING ECONOMIES. 

Fruit and vegetable canners are be- 
ginning seriously to consider quick 
freezing in connection with their regu- 
lar operations. One of the problems of 
the fruit and vegetable canner has been 
the waste occasioned by over-ripe raw 
material. Quick freezing equipment in 


canneries would permit much of this 
waste to be saved. 


Impetus to low temperature process- 
ing of fruits and vegetables is seen in 
the establishment by the government at 
Seattle, Wash., of two laboratories, one 
physiological and the other bacteriologi- 
cal, where quick freezing of fruits and 
vegetables will be studied. The work 
will be under the supervision of H. C. 
Diehl. The behavior of fruits and vege- 
tables during and after freezing and 
“the growth and check of spoilage or- 
ganisms on the raw fruit before it is 
processed and within the frozen prod- 
uct will also be investigated. 

Other studies will be carried on to 
determine those fruits and vegetables 
most suitable for quick freezing and 
problems of processing, including tech- 
nique for canneries. 
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REFRIGERATION NOTES. 

Scobey Fireproof Storage Co., San 
Antonio, Tex., is planning an addition 
to its plant for the storage of bananas. 
Freezer rooms also will be included. 

Patrick Henry Ice & Cold Storage 
Corp., Martinsville, Va., has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of 
$200,000 of which half will be preferred 
stock and half common. 


Kentucky Refrigerating Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., has been purchased by the 
Merchants Ice & Cold Storage Co. 

Interstate Service Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
has purchased the ice and cold storage 
plant of C. A. Powers at 1023 East 
Broad st., Texarkana, Ark. 


G. G. Kramp has bought the cold 
storage plant of Pease Cold Storage, 
Inc., Burt, N. Y. 


Additions and improvements were 
made recently to the plant of the Na- 
ee Ice & Cold Storage Co., Oakland, 


A cold storage plant to be erected in 
Vincennes, Ind., is being planned by 


- W. C. Reed & Son. 


Plans for a cold storage and refrig- 
erating plant, to cost about $40,000 
with equipment, have been prepared by 
the Great Lakes Fruit Industries, Lud- 
ington, Mich. 

An ice making and cold storage plant 
has been erected in Winston-Salem, 
N. C., by Paul O. Newman & Son. 

American Enterprise Co. is planning 
to erect a cold storage warehouse in 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

Concordia Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Concordia, Kan., contemplates the in- 
stallation of improved equipment. 

Dry Ice Corporation of America has 
opened a branch at 426 Washington 
ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

A contract for a cold storage plant 
to be erected in Carroll, Ia., has been 
awarded by the Haley-Neely Fruit Co. 

A citrus fruit pre-cooling plant, Up- 
land, Calif., is being considered by 
officials of packing houses affiliated 


with the Ontario-Cucamonga Exchange. 


ner 


H. PETER HENSCHIEN 
Architect 
PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 











Cold Storage Installation 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


Glenwood Avenue, West 22nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
526-530 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 
902 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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Value of Meat Grading 


Gives Trade and Consumer More 
Confidence in Product 


Grading of carcass meats under fed- 
eral standards has now reached the 
point where it is generally accepted 
throughout the country, as evidenced by 
the fact that more than 15 million 
pounds of beef alone was graded and 
stamped in the month of June, 1931. 

Short-sighted opposition from some 
in the trade, who find it difficult to 
change old habits or conform to new 
trade standards, is dying out. It is 
being recognized that government grad- 
ing gives both dealer and consumer 
more confidence in the product. And 
that means better business, increased 
meat consumption. 

In a recent talk to New York state 
retailers B. F. McCarthy, marketing 
specialist for the U. S. Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics at New York, sur- 
veyed the situation in meat grading 
and brought out these points. 

“In the last year material progress 
has been made in beef grading and 
stamping,” said he. “During June 
1930, something over four million 
pounds of beef were graded and 
stamped. During June, 1931, more 
than fifteen million pounds were graded 
and stamped, the service having been 
extended to several new points and ma- 
terially enlarged at some of the points 
where grading had already been estab- 
lished. Meat grading as a whole also 
showed a material increase, although 
not such an enormous increase as did 
beef alone. 
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“The logical question that comes to 
mind is, ‘Why has beef grading ex- 
panded so materially?’ The short an- 
swer to such a question is that it has 
met an economic need and has proved 
itself of value to those who are using 
it. 

“We may elaborate upon this, how- 
ever, and say that many who use beef 
in relatively large quantities have come 
to realize when they buy United States 
graded and stamped beef that they get 
more uniform quality, maintain better 
dietary standards and receive the bene- 
fit of legitimate competition. In New 
York City, where I am stationed, and its 
surrounding territory, it is found that 
the beef grading service has established 
itself securely in many quarters. 

“When the service was first put into 
use the large slaughterers were the 
principal ones to take advantage of it, 
but as time went on hotel supply houses 
found that they also could meet the 
demands of their customers better by 
handling graded and stamped beef. 
Furthermore, many large purchasing 
units, such as institutions, railroads, 
steamship lines, municipal and federal 
agencies, and others found it distinctly 
to their advantage to utilize the grad- 
ing service either directly or indirectly. 

Eat More Meats When Graded. 


“In other words, beef grading has 
become decentralized to a considerable 
extent, which of course means a broad- 
er demand and bespeaks permanency. 
When only a few large wholesalers use 
a grading service it may be an experi- 
ment to determine whether or not this 
service helps to market the products to 


BEEF GRADED AND STAMPED 
(FEE BASIS WAS BEGUN JULY I, 1928 ) 
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U.S DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


FEB. MAR. APR. MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEPT. OCT. NOV. DEC. 


MEG. 27\4% BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


This chart shows the trend in the grading and stamping of beef since the 
movement was inaugurated by the U. S. Department of Agriculture on May 1, 1927. 
During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1931, there was an increase in grading of 
approximately 113 per cent over the previous fiscal year. 


e total quantity graded in fifteen cities where the service is available was 


Th 
103,518,300 lbs. 


he quantity graded in June, 1931, was 5,045,194 lbs., an increase 
of more than three times over that of the same month a year ago. 


While part of 


this increase is attributable to the increased number of cities, increases at all old 
grading points are shown ranging from 20 to 500 per cent. 
According to reports of the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the de- 
mand for onams has come from independent retailers, chain store organizations, 
8s, 


wholesalers, hote 
institutions. 


restaurants, steamships, dining cars and federal, state and city 
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better advantage from a mo 
standpoint; but when the service jg 
broadly demanded, it indicates not only 
an economical and businesslike system 
of buying, but greater satisfaction to 
consumers as well. 

“We have seen the prices of Meats 
slide up and down the price scale fre. 
quently and significantly during oy 
years of experience, and so we must 
conclude that price alone is not the jp. 
fluence which moves meat into ¢op. 
sumption according to quantities pro- 
duced. We come to realize that people 
eat meat because they like meat ang 
that they eat more of it and boost its 
dietary advantages when the 
satisfies them. We believe it is because 
graded meats do satisfy rather than 
because of monetary economy in its Use, 
that it is insistently demanded by many 
interests. 

“The government grade stamp adds 
an element of confidence that no other 
grade stamp can give. The growth of 
beef grading has not been entirely dis. 
associated from opposition, although we 
have many strong supporters among 
the largest packers and their repre 
sentatives. It is no secret today, how- 
ever, that certain meat interests prefer 
independent commercial standards to 


government standards as far as they 
apply to meats. 


Opposition to Meat Grading. 


“All large interests, as already indi- ° 


cated, are not unanimous in this 
opinion, however. Some of those un- 
favorable to it point out it is highly 
improbable that great uniformity can 
be maintained in independent commer- 
cial standards, since experience in meat 
handling in the past does not disclose 
any such uniformity, and without na- 
tional regulatory power they believe 
great uniformity could not be looked 
for in the future. 

“One of the nationally-recognized 
leaders in the meat industry recently 
stated in a radio address that stabiliza- 
tion is greatly desired, and this thought 
is closely in keeping with the thoughts 
of government economists. It would 
seem that no single thing could con- 
ceivably tend to bring about stabiliza- 
tion so much as federally promulgated 
standards for livestock and meat and 
broad application of these standards in 
the industry. 

“Where lack of agreement with re- 
spect to grades obtains between fed- 
eral and commercial interests, I believe 
it is due largely to a lack of full under- 
standing of government policy. 

“It might be well to mention here 
that the officials in the government 
service who strongly advocate the gen- 
eral use of federal standards do so i 
order that producers, distributors, con- 
sumers, and other legitimate interests 
may have a common basis upon which 
to transact business. Such a 
tends to bring greater prosperity and 
less annoyance and dissatisfaction. 


Proper Standards Are Sought. 
“That federal standards for meats 
should be set up and maintained seems 
so logical that it\is difficult for me # 
understand how anyone who has thor- 
oughly considered the matter could op- 
pose them,” 
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Trade Moderate—Market Steady—Hogs 
Firmer—Cash Demand Good—Out- 
ward Lard Shipments from Chicago 
Large—Export Clearances Small— 
Sentiment Divided. 

A more moderate trade and a very 
steady tone featured the market for 
hog products the past week. Commis- 
sion houses and packing interests were 
on both sides of lard, but the market 
packed and filled over narrow limits, 
holding around the same prices as a 
week ago. Scattered liquidation and 
selling on weakness in grains and in 
the stock market was absorbed by cash 
interests and commission houses, but 
profit taking was in evidence on small 
rallies. 

A better tone in hogs had some in- 
fluence, as did continued reports of a 
good cash lard trade. The export sit- 
uation, however, was not very satis- 
factory. Sentiment was divided, some 
fearing a larger movement of hogs in 
the near future, while others were im- 
pressed by the large cotton crop esti- 
mate, which points to rather burden- 
some supplies of oil for the new sea- 
son. 

At times, there was evidence of in- 
vestment buying of a long pull char- 
acter of lard. At the same time, fresh 
hedging pressure appeared light, while 
packers at times were buyers of the 
nearby positions against sales of the 
later months, apparently transferring 
hedges. The hog run was compara- 
tively fair, but the average price of 
hogs at Chicago for the week ended 
September 5 was 5.83c, compared with 
about 10c the same week last year. 


Hog Receipts Smaller. 

Receipts of hogs at the seven prin- 
cipal markets during the week were 
331,745 head, compared with 343,190 
the previous week and 228,943 the same 
week last year. The average price of 
hogs at Chicago during August was 
$5.98 per hundredweight, the lowest 
for that month since 1904 when the 
average was 5.95c, and compared with 
9.58¢ in August, 1930. Receipts of 
hogs at the seven principal markets 
during August were 1,374,240 head, 
compared with 1,411,370 head the same 
time a year ago. 

Since March 1, receipts of hogs at 
the leading western points, have been 
about 11,250,000 head, compared with 
12,589,000 the same time in 1930. 

Domestic cash lard demand remained 
very satisfactory. The prospects of 
another reduction in the lard stocks the 
first half of September appeared favor- 
able, but the export movement of lard 
has been disappointingly small. De- 
mand for meats continue fairly broad 
throughout the week. Supplies were 
plentiful, and prices remained at rather 
ow levels comparatively. Fresh pork 
loins, especially lighter weights, worked 
lower in price on larger supplies, while 
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Provision and Lard Markets 
WEEKLY REVIEW 


the heavier kinds were relatively scarce, 


and prices somewhat steadier. Fresh 

ham quotations were easy. Excessive 

beef supplies forced prices to lower 

levels, while lamb was also lower. 
Lard Exports Small. 

Official exports of lard for the week 
ended August, 1931, were 2,847,000 lIbs., 
compared with 8,585,000 lbs. a year 
ago. Exports from January 1 to Aug- 
ust 29, 1931, totaled 374,351,000 lbs., 
compared with 465,176,000 Ibs. the 
same time last year. Exports of hams 
and shoulders, including Wiltshires, for 
the week were 570,000 lIbs., against 
1,163,000 Ibs. last year; bacon, includ- 
ing Cumberlands, 674,000 lbs., against 
1,524,000 Ibs.; pickled pork, 147,000 lbs. 
for the week, against 186,000 lbs. last 
year. 

The weather in the Corn Belt con- 
tinued rather favorable for the new 
crop, another heat wave forcing ma- 
turity. A fairly good percentage of 
‘the crop in the leading states is al- 
ready beyond frost danger, while some 
75 to 85 ong cent of the crop is ex- 
pected to out of danger of frost by 
the end of September. 

The outward movement of product 
continues to be aggravated somewhat 
by the European financial situation and 
the efforts of foreign governments to 
keep down imports of all kinds as much 
as possible. 

While less was heard of hog cholera 





in the West this week, the situation 
is still being watched closely by the 
trade, particularly as to the possibil- 
ities of heavier marketings to escape 
the disease. 

PORK—Demand in the East was 
moderate, but the market was firm. 
Mess at New York was quoted at 
$21.00; family, $27.50; fat backs, 
$16.75. 


See page 89 for later markets. 














LARD—The market was steady to 
firm. Domestic was demand good, but 
export demand was small. At New 
York, prime western was quoted at 
$7.50@7.60; middle western, $7.65@ 
7.75; New York City tierces, 7%c; tubs, 
8c; refined continent, 8%c; South 
American, 85c; Brazil kegs, 9%c; 
compound, car lots, 7%@8%c; smaller 
lots, 8% @9c. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round 
lots was quoted 2%c over loose lard 
and 22%c under September; leaf lard, 
52%c over September. 

BEEF—The market in the East was 
steady, with demand fair. At New 
York, mess was nominal; packet, nom- 
inal; family, $12.00@138.50; extra India 
mess, nominal; No. 1 canned corned 
beef, $2.25; No. 2, $4.75; 6 Ibs. South 
America, $16.00; pickled tongues, 
$60.00@65.00 per barrel. 








Cut-Out Value of Hogs Is Better 


Hog receipts around the market cir- 
cle were smaller this week because of 
the holiday but considering this the 
receipts compare favorably with those 
of a week ago. However, they dropped 
off sharply on the last day of the period. 
Bulk of the hogs received averaged in 
excess of 200 lIbs., but the percentage 
of packing sows is showing a distinct 
decline. 

The cut-out value of hogs was gen- 
erally good, the heaviest average show- 
ing the greatest loss, while the light- 
est showed a cutting gain. 

At Chicago the top for the week was 
20c under that of a week earlier, reach- 

“ing $6.65 compared with $6.85 last 


ME MAME rs o.0c's Ch edetccsoucsicepneuseeeoutks © 


Picnics 
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Regular trimmings 


Tails 
Neck bone 


Tee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee) 


DE IES 6.5 6h co ceeitoasccacausauenueueherheee 
PE SE oo 0 6504s coud cde pews cagabmesnedmabeddees 
BRGUIOR, | TIME ccc cv cntnivccencrngepedeacheceece 
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Poe ee meee emer He eeeeeeeeeeeeeereseees 


Total cutting value (per 100 Ibs. live wt.)... 
Total cutting yleld........cccccesccccccecee 


week. Lighter weight hogs commanded 
the better price, replacing the heavier 
butcher hogs for top place. 

The consumptive demand for product 
is fair and hog supplies are ample to 
meet the needs. The hot weather which 

revailed throughout much of the week 
ad an adverse influence on consump- 
tive demand. 

The following test applies to quality 
hogs in each of the weight ranges 
shown. Average costs and credits are 
used in securing the results which, of 
course, vary in the different plants. Lo- 
cal figures should be substituted in all 
cases in working out these tests, also 
yield checks should be made to be cer- 
tain that hogs are yielding as well as 
those shown in the test. 


160 to 180 180 to 220 =. 220 to 250 275 to 300 
Ibs. Tbs. Ibs. Ibs. 
$1.59 $1.43 $1.39 $1.35 

‘ 46 44 31 
52 52 51 46 
1.91 1.78 1.48 1.24 
1.09 1.01 -66 21 
eeee oss -25 -62 
07 -09 12 14 
15 16 16 16 
-92 99 87 81 

09 FF 12 
11 13 14 14 
-OL -O1 O01 01 
-02 -08 02 -02 
+: $7.01 $6.83 $6.41 $5.91 
64.70% 67.45% 69.50% 70.50% 


Crediting edible and inedible offal to the above total cutting value and deducting from these 
sums the cost of live hogs plus all expenses, the following results are shown: 


Profit CE. cc ceduivcaskapt Hebuvaewes Veen 


$ .02 $ 138 $ 61 
$ .04 $ 83 $1.75 
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(loa 2. TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
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For Hot Water Heaters, Hog Scalding and Dehairing, Ham and 
Sausage Cooking, Smoke Houses, Storage and Thawing Rooms, 


etc. 


Increase your profits and improve the quality of your product 


with Powers Automatic Temperature Control. 


Stop spoiled prod- 


ucts and waste of steam due to overheating caused by 


errors of hand control. 


Write for bulletins. 





GRADING DUTCH BACON. 


Dutch bacon will be divided into two 


groups, according to a recent revision 
of regulations made by the minister of 
agriculture of the Netherlands. The 
first of these, Group A, is to be the 
so-called Wiltshire cut, that is the 
slaughtered hog cut in two pieces 
lengthwise and salted, having a me- 
dium slaughtered weight of approxi- 
mately 110 Ibs. The head, tail, under- 
legs, shoulder blade, breastbone, spinal 
column, leaf fat, kidneys, midriff and 
chines are removed. Group B includes 
the so-called three-fourths of the car- 
cass, that is the slaughtered hog as 
described under Group A with the 
shoulder removed. 

Government control marks, known as 
“Rijksbaconcontrolemerken,” will be 
placed only on bacon prepared by 
members of control institutions super- 
vised by the government. For first 
class bacon the mark is an oval stamp 


in which are inserted the words, “The 
Netherlands Best.” For second class 
bacon there will be an oblong stamp 
containing the word “Good.” 

Each side of bacon is required to 
bear three of these marks, placed as 
much as possible in a straight line on 
the outside half of the hog. 


a Xo 
BRITAIN TAKES MORE BACON. 


Imports of bacon into the United 
Kingdom during the first seven months 
of 1931 show an increase of 1,330,483 
cwt. over those of the same period of 
1930. Receipts from Denmark, Sweden 
and Netherlands showed marked in- 
creases while those from the United 
States, Canada and the Irish Free State 
showed sharp decreases. Receipts from 
“other countries” nearly doubled in the 
1931 period. 


Comparative receipts and the coun- 
try of origin are reported as follows 


by the American commercial attache: 


Irish Free State 
Canada 11,586 
913,486 
MO - Sed means sotkksce tate 6,344,748 


CANADIAN BRANDED BEEF. 


Nearly 11,000,000 Ibs. of beef has 
been graded ‘and branded with the red 
or blue brands of the Canadian govern. 
ment, according to a report of the Do. 
minion Livestock Branch. During July 
the total branded in all of Canada was 
1,939,171 lbs. and for ad year to date 
the total is 10,633,000 

The quantity of beef” branded by 
provinces is reported as follows: 


July, 


419,155 


ATL Canada ...ccccccecss 1,939,171 
———_—_ 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston week ended Sept. 5, 1931, 
with comparisons: 
cael P: he 
Sept. 5. bate Tose" 

2,631 2,278 
1142 111 
44 ae 


West. drsd. meats: 


Steers, carcasses 
Cows, carcasses 
Bulls, carcasses 
Veals, carcasses 854 
Lambs, carcasses a as 
Mutton, carcasses 


667 
PORK, TRB. acocsccscces 270,590 203,600 340,810 





CARCASS and ALL OTHER GRINDING EQUIPMENT 








High Efficiency —Low Operating Cost f 


Gruendler design and con- 
struction is always pointed 


toward maximum _ effi- 
ciency at minimum oper- 
ating cost and mainte- 
nance. Ask any user. 


Gruendler Crusher & Pulverizer Company 


2915 Market Street, St. Louis, Missouri 


Syracuse, 





REPRESENTED by J. W. HUBBARD & CO., CHICAGO 


SCRAP 


PRESS | 


300 to 1200 Tons 
waa ey Crackling ae 
Hoop = ded on 
Quality High, Bree yl 
Ask us about them 


Dunning & Boschert 


Press Co., Inc. 
362 West Water St. 


Established 1872 


N. Y., U. S. A. 
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Grind Cracklings 
at Lower Cost 


TEDMAN’S 2-siae Ham- 

mer Mills reduce cracklings, 
expeller cake, bone, meat scrap, 
dried blood, etc., to any fine- 
ness desired—in one operation 
—by the 2-stac method of 
grinding. No further screen- 
ing or regrinding is necessary. 

Stedman’s Foundry & 
Machine Works 
Founded 1834 


Stedman’s Mills 
tiring 5 to 100 HP. 


to 20,000 pounds pe: 
hour. Write for builetin 30 301. 
Aurora, Indiana, U. 8S. A. 





Consolidated Rendering Co. | 


Manufacturers of Tallow, Grease, Oleo Oil, Stearine, 
Beef Cracklings, Ground Meat Scrap, Fertilizers 
Dealers in Hides, Skins, Pelts, Wool and Furs 


40 North Market St. Boston, Mass. 





—————a 

















FILTER PRESSES 
Filter Cloth 


y licited 
eur tngutiries are so icitec 


T. SHRIVER & COMPANY 
852 Hamilton St., Harrison, N. J. 


Diaphragm Pump 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 





TALLOW—The situation in tallow 
in the East was unchanged the past 
week. Demand was small and routine, 
although some trading was reported. 
This was apparently small in quantity 
and at the previous low of 2%c f.o.b. 
New York for extra. The larger con- 
sumers were gp acting | little or no in- 
terest, and the Labor Day holidays in- 
terrupted trade somewhat. 

Offerings were less pressed, and the 
market appeared steady in tone. There 
was no tendency on the part of buyers 
to come up in their ideas. In some 
quarters there was a disposition to 
hold for %@%4c more. Immediately 
following the holidays, trade continued 
limited, although there was a tendency 
to feel demand woud pick up. 

At New York, special loose was 
quoted at 2%c; extra, 2%c; edible, 3% 


4c, 
on Chicago, the market appeared to 
be more or less neglected. There were 
moderate inquiries in evidence for edi- 
ble tallow. Selling prices about steady 
on a fair scattered trade. There was 
very little activity in prime packer. At 
Chicago, edible was quoted at 4%c; 
fancy, 3%c; prime, 34%c; No. 1, 2%@ 
2%e; No. 2, at 2@2%c. 

There was no London tallow auction 
this week. At Liverpool, Argentine 
beef tallow, good, September-October, 
was 6d higher at 18s6d, while Aus- 
tralia good mixed at Liverpool, Sep- 
tember-October, was unchanged at 20s. 

STEARINE—The market for stear- 
ine at New York ruled quiet through- 
out the week, with the tone barely 
steady owing to lack of buying inter- 
est. Oleo was quoted at 7%c nominal. 
At Chicago, the market was quiet but 
steady, with offerings not pressing. 
Oleo was quoted at 7%c. 

OLEO OIL—An easier situation 
ruled the market in the East, with re- 
ports of sales of domestic at 5%@ 
5%c for extra. Export was quoted 
6%@6%c; medium, 5%@6c; lower 
grades, 54¢c. At Chicago, the market 
was rather dull and barely steady. 
Extra was quoted at 6c. 








See page 39 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—Trade was rather quiet, 
and the market nominally was un- 
changed. Edible at New York was 
quoted at 1244c; extra winter, 9c; ex- 
tra, 8c; extra No. 1, 8c; No. 1, 7%; 
No. 2, 734c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—Demand was 
moderate, and the market was barely 
steady. Pure at New York was quoted 
at 10%c; extra, 8%c; No. 1, 8c; cold 
test, 14%, 

GREASES—The situation in the 
grease markets in the East showed 
very little change the past week. What 

ing took place was small and 
routine, the market being interrupted 
somewhat by the labor holidays. These 
Increased the tendency to look on pend- 
ing developments. Offerings were fair 
ut not pressing, while demand, on the 
whole, was slim. The impression pre- 
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vailed that there would be some pickup 
in demand from the larger consumers 
after the middle of September, but in 
no quarter was there any show of 
strength. 

The situation in competing directions 
was quiet and barely steady. A notice- 
able feature was the tendency on the 
part of some sellers at New York to 
hold yellow greases relatively firm. 

At New York, superior house was 
quoted at 244@2%c; yellow and house, 
2@2%c; A white, 25c; B white, 244c; 
choice white, 3%4c nominal. 

At Chicago, a fair demand for choice 
white grease was reported at lower 
prices, and buyers were also displaying 
a little more interest in yellow. Last 
sales of choice white were at 3c c.af. 
Chicago, prompt shipment. At Chicago, 
choice white was quoted at 3c; A white, 
2% @2%c; B white, 244.@2%c; yellow, 
2% @2%c; brown, 2@2%c. 

fe 


By-Products Markets 


Chicago, Sept. 10, 1931. 
Blood. 


The market steady. Price is $1.50 
nominal, with sellers’ views somewhat 
higher. 


Unit 
Ammonia. 


Ground and unground..........sseeeee. $1.50@1.75 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


Situation remains very quiet and 
trading is limited. 
Unit Ammonia. 
Unground, 11% to 12% ammonia.$1.25@1.50 & 10c 
10@1.20 


Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia.... 1. . 
TAGE BEI occ ccccccoccveseees 1.25@1.35n 
Steam bone meal, special feeding, 


POE. COM deccccvccccccccccvvceecs 25.00 


Packinghouse Feeds. 


Product movement seasonable and 
prices are steady. 


Per Ton. 
Digester tankage, meat meal.......... $ 30.00 
Meat and bone scraps, 50%.......... 30.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 
Sales are being made at $1.25 & 10c. 
Unit Ammonia. 
@$1.25 & 10c 
@ 1.25 & 10e 


POF TOR ciccccccsevcccvcocvcces @14.00 
BOGE DIE. aie bs ciseiicsrerecse @ 1.2in 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 
Offerings are small. Inquiry con- 


tinues small, and prices are nominal. 


Hard pressed and exp. unground, 
4 per = ae Pee . -$.32%@ _ .35 
oft prsd. pork, ac. grease qual- 

@25.00n 


@20.00n 
Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 
Market continues fairly active. Prices 
are unchanged. 


Raw bone meal for feeding.......... $20.00@25.00 
Steam ground, 3 & 50.........eeeeee 17.00 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50........++.. 14.00 


High grd. ground, 10@12c am.. 
Low erd., and ungr., 6-9% am.. 
Bone tankage, ungd., low grd., 














Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 


Per Ton. 
Horns, according to grade.......... $30.00@150.00 
Bet SOUR ORS wre oss 06tedcinsdees $5,001.00 
CN ME bic oon oncs cueesices ouse 16. 18.00 
SOME WO oie 5 odio Sicicw uvSeeiccdess @15.00n 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


The market continued very quiet. 
Transactions are few; prices are un- 
changed. 


Per Ton. 
MMI awe es 6 duke peo dcce bode ch 24, 6. 
RIN ME ce b'e's awe cher hice Cie oka nk 738.00 40:00 
Hide trimmings (old style).......... 18.00@20.00 
Hide trimmings (new style).......... 16. 18.00 
ME SINE. c.ia cs pehueckUce coekeeh 25.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles.... 24.00@25.00 
a Ag see 22.00 


Pig skin scraps and trim., per lb..... 2 21%4c 
Animal Hair. 
Animal hair market continues nom- 


inal. _ There has been no trading as yet 
in winter production. 


Summer coil and field dried............ 1 1 

Processed, black winter, per Ib......... “= #6 
Processed, grey, winter, per Ib......... 44@ 4%c 
Cattle switched, each*.................. 1%@ 1%c 


*According to count. 


HS) So 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner. ) 

New York, Sept. 9, 1931. 

Trading has been very limited during 
the past week partly due to the holiday 
and when prices changes were made 
they were downward. 

Unground dried fish scrap is now 
being offered at $2.90 and 10c f.o.b. fish 
factories Chesapeake Bay with the fer- 
tilizer buyers showing practically no 
interest. Acidulated fish scrap is also 
being offered at lower prices. 

While ground dried blood is offered at 
$1.60 per unit of ammonia f.o.b. New 
York this price could probably be 
shaded with firm bids in hand unless 
buying from an unexpected source ap- 
pears. However, stocks are not high. 

There is plenty of unground tankage 
being offered and sales have been made 
at quite low prices f.o.b. shipping 
points, 

The fertilizer manufacturers at 
present appear to be more interested in 
making collections for material deliv- 
ered during the past season than they 
are in purchasing fertilizer materials. 

fe 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard from New York City, 
Sept. 1, 1931, to Sept 9, 1931, totaled 
5,078,241 lbs.; tallow, none; greases, 
611,400 Ibs.; stearine, 14,000 Ibs. 

a 


Watch the Wanted page for bar- 
gains in equipment. 





ee 





THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 


COVINGTON, KY., Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Dry Rendered Tankage 
(Cracklings) 


PORK or BEEF, SOFT or HARD PRESSED 
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BRITISH OILSEED INDUSTRY. 


British seed crushing, vegetable oil 
refining, margarine, soap making and 
allied industries, though sufferers 
during the past year or two in common 
with other basic industries, have been 
sufferers only in a minor way. One 
noteworthy reason for this is that oil- 
seed cake, technical and edible fatty 
oils, margarine, soap and candles are 
commodities which are in the nature of 
necessities to an increasing part of the 
world’s population. 

The British empire furnishes rather 
more than half of the world supply of 
oilseeds and oil bearing nuts and 
kernels, produces considerable supplies 
of such animal fats as tallow, and 
exerts a controlling influence in the 
whale oil industry, providing not insig- 
nificant amounts of fish oils. Every 
oilseed of importance, with the excep- 
tion of olive, soybean, hemp seed and 
sunflower seed, is grown in some part 
of the empire, and every fatty oil is 
produced within Imperial territory, 
except corn oil and tung oil. 

In recent years the attempt has been 
made not only to cultivate within the 
borders of the Empire oilseeds hitherto 
not indigenous, but to extend to other 
parts of the Empire oil-bearing crops 
already grown with success somewhere 
within its confines. In connection with 
this work, there has grown up a chain 
of Imperial agricultural research sta- 
tions, which during the past year have 
arranged to work in close cooperation 
with the central Botanical Gardens at 
Kew, London. Among the endeavors of 
these stations may be cited efforts to 
acclimatize the Manchurian soybean to 
Northern India, South Africa, Australia 
and Great Britain. 

In 1917 the Imperial Institute spon- 
sored the first attempts to cultivate the 
tung tree within the Empire. Spurred 
by the success of the American Tung 
Oil Corporation in the cultivation of the 
tree in Florida, the Research Associa- 
tion of British Paint, Colour and Var- 
nish Manufacturers has distributed 
quantities of seed to various parts of 
the British Empire, and reports from 
Central India, Madras and Assam ap- 
pear very promising. Last year the 
New Zealand Tung Oil Corporation was 
formed and plans to devote 40,000 acres 
to the cultivation of tung oil trees are 
being formulated. The scheme is an 
ambitious one, including the provisions 
of seed-crushing and refining plant. 

Considerable headway has been made 
in recent years in the cultivation of the 
peanut in Australia and experiments 
are also taking place in Nigeria and 
Southern Rhodesia. Experimental crops 
of sunflower have been grown in New 
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Zealand, Australia, Rhodesia and other 
parts of the Empire. Though West 
Africa continues to furnish the bulk of 
the world’s needs of palm oil and palm 
kernels, the commercial exploitations 
of the oil palm continues to make head- 
way, not only in the Netherlands East 
Indies, where plantations were first 
established, but in British Malaya also. 

The reason of the relatively greater 
importance in commerce today of copra, 
palm kernel, peanuts and other rich 
oil-bearing seeds is the growth of the 
margarine industry, which received a 
great stimulus during the war. During 
the past year 300,000 tons of margarine 
were manufactured in Great Britain. 
This quantity is one-fourth of the world 
supply, making Britain rank second 
only to Germany in margarine pro- 
duction. The application of modern 
hydrogenation methods, particularly a 
continuous method of recent develop- 
ment, has worked wonders in the re- 
fining and preparation of various fats 
for margarine uses. 

The great developments which have 
taken place during the past few years 
in the production of whale oil have re- 
sulted in the introduction of a serious 
competitor to vegetable oils, since the 
great bulk of the whale oil can be used 
in the soap making industry and an 
increasing amount is used in the manu- 
facture of margarine, compound lards 
and confectionery fats. 

As evidence of the improved tech- 
nique in the production of whale oil, it 
may be mentioned that today the aver- 
age yield of oil is 75 barrels from each 
whale, as against a yield of only 25 
barrels fifteen years ago. Furthermore 
fifteen years ago only 60 per cent of 
the cargo consisted of No. 1 oil, 
whereas today as much as 95 per cent 
of some cargoes is of grade 0/1, which 
commends the highest price. 

~~ fe = 


STANDARD MAYONNAISE JARS. 


The simplification program on glass 
containers for mayonnaise and kindred 
products, which was approved at a 
general conference of representatives 
of the industry on June 30, 1931, has 
been mailed by the division of simpli- 
fied practice of the National Bureau of 
Standards to all interests for their con- 
sideration and written approval. 

This recommendation establishes a 
list of five stock sizes of glass con- 
tainers, based on liquid capacity, for 
packing this commodity. Formerly 25 
varieties of glass containers were used. 
This simplification program deals only 
with capacities and does not affect the 
distinctive shapes of containers in use 
by the various manufacturers. 

Subject to the written approval by 
the industry, the recommendation will 
become effective for new production on 
January 1, 1932, and for the clearance 
of existing stocks of containers on July 


1, 19382. 
ees 
JULY MARGARINE PRODUCTION. 


Margarine production during July, 
1931, as reported by margarine manu- 
facturers to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, with comparisons for the 
same month last year, was as follows: 

July, 1981. July, 1930. 
i Lbs. 


Unoolored .......eeseee- 10,850,119 
Colored 272,864 


19,124,048 
844,845 





19,968,588 


September 12, 


MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETs, 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn., Sept. 9, 193], 

Profit taking by short sellers of cot. 
tonseed meal held prices firm in th 
Memphis market today. There wa 
some hedge selling apparent during the 
forenoon. Prices failed to break except 
on December and February, they 
months closing at a premium yesterday 
December selling off 15c and February 
25c. The February position, however 
regained its slight loss before the close. 
at which time it was selling at $1459 
unchanged from yesterday. : 

Demand for actual meal has fallen of 
again, and although meal is being 
ie ye wd os — price at which it 
sold yesterday, there appeared 
way oo no Pe gr ong bd 

ottonse is beginning to 
freely in the central belt, ond new ane 
meal sold yesterday for fall shipment 
at $14.00 f.o.b. Memphis. Many mills 
in the central belt are resuming opera 
tions immediately. 

Cotton seed market was active again 
today, most of the trading being in 
October, January and March at prices 
practically the same as yesterday, 
October sold at $12.00; January, $12.75; 
March, $13.25@13.50. It was reported 
that seed sold today at $9.00 in both 
Mississippi and Arkansas. Mills 
throughout the territory seem to he 
taking advantage of the price on the 
futures board to hedge transactions, 
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IOWA MARGARINE CONSUMPTION. 


A sharp reduction in margarine con- 
sumption has occurred in Iowa since 
the tax of 5c Ib. became effective July 
4, 1931. Both the tax and the low price 
at which butter has been selling have 
been contributing factors, according to 
Mark G. Thornburg, Iowa state secre- 
tary of agriculture. 

“Oleomargarine stamp sales for ap- 
preeneney two months since the tax 
aw became effective amount to 
$41,459.55,” Mr. Thornburg said re- 
cently. “This is sufficient stamps to 
pay the tax on 829,191 Ibs. of mar- 
garine. If the sales during the remain- 
der of the year continue at the same 
rate, it will mean that Iowa people will 
consume approximately 5,000,000 Ibs. of 
margarine during the year. 

“Estimates of oleomargarine con- 
sumption in Iowa during former years 
have varied from 10,000,000 to 15,000, 
000 Ibs. The production of oleomar- 
garine in the United States for the first 
six months of the year shows a deeli 
of 29.5 per cent. The total production 
in United States for the first sx 
months of this year was 112,851 
lbs., as/compared to 159,369,313 Ibs. las 
year. It would seem that the tax m 
Iowa was responsible for about 20 pet 
cent of the decreased consumption 


oleomargine. 
us —_—_e—_ 
ASK MARGARINE LAW REPEAL. 


Petitions have been filed with the 
secretary of state of Oklahoma seeking 
the repeal of the state law, passed by 
the legislature this year, taxing mar 
garine 10c Ib. There were 58,623 sig: 
natures to the petition, which if found 
sufficient will place the petition on the 
ballot for a vote at the next el 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


qrade Moderate—New Lows Estab- 
lished —Cash Trade Quiet—Crop Esti- 
mate Larger—New Crop Pressure 

Light—Lard Steady—Other Oils and 

Greases Featureless. 

In moderate volume of trading, cot- 
ton oil futures on the New York Pro- 
duce Exchange again went into new low 
ground for the season the past week. 
Daily price fluctuations were moderate, 
but the market had difficulty in main- 
taining small rallies. This situation 
was due more or less to conditions 
within the market itself rather than 
to any undue pressure, a noticeable 
lack of buying power at times being a 
prominent feature. 

Scattered liquidation was in evidence 
on the favorable cotton crop weather 
reports and dullness in cash trade. At 
the same time, the market continued to 
discount, to some extent, expectations 
of an unfavorable monthly statistical 
report. Wire house brokers were on the 
selling side of the late months. This 
was looked upon as speculative liquida- 
tion by tired longs, while there was 
some evening up in the nearbys, but 
profit taking and scale down absorption 
limited the downturns. The active 
months, however, went under the 5c 
mark. The low levels failed to attract 
important outside buying power owing 
to the fact that, as yet, very little new 
crop pressure has materialized. 

The situation in general was such as 
to intensify professional bearishness, 
and it was noted that commission 
houses as well saw little on the con- 
structive side at the moment. The 
situation in the spot month continued 
unchanged, with both sides looking on 
pending developments. However, there 


is no pressure of actual oil on the mar- 
ket and refiners are credited with be- 
ing short September, while packers are 
rence to be long and awaiting de- 
very. 








Many of the leading 
and wholesalers of the mid- 
, le west, east, and south are 
selling Mistletoe. Let us re- 
fer you to some of them. 


G. H. Hammond Company 


Chicago, Illinois 

















WEEKLY REVIEW 


Bleachable oil, was offered on the 
street slightly above the September 
price, New York, but the demand was 
of a hand-to-mouth character, and it 
was quite apparent that the consumer 
was not inclined to stock up under pres- 
ent conditions. The lard situation was 
very steady. The western market 
backed and filled, but was offset ma- 
terially by decided weakness in the se- 
curities market and new lows in cot- 
ton. 

Cash Demand Small. , 

The Government report placed the 
cotton crop at 15,685,000 bales, some 
101,000 bales above the August esti- 
mate. This compares with 13,932,000 
bales last year. Ginnings to Septem- 
ter 1, at 565,160 bales, were slightly 
above expectations, but comparatively 
were small. A year ago at this time 
ginnings were 1,879,919 bales; two 
years ago, 1,568,434 bales. 

Crude markets were moderately ac- 
tive and easier and at new lows. Sales 
in the Southeast and Valley were made 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Sept. 10, 1931.— 
Cotton oil contract markets declined 
moderately from last week, but are now 
steady and are following closely hogs 
and lard. Crude is unchanged at 37%c 
lb. bid and 4c lb. asked for Valley. 
There has been a decided let-up in 
offerings after fairly liberal sales. Seed 
movement is still below normal, farm- 
ers awaiting the outcome of acreage 
legislation in Texas and other states. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Sept. 10, 1931.— 
Crude cottonseed oil, 3% @4c lb.; forty- 
one per cent protein cottonseed meal, 
$14.00; loose cottonseed hulls, $3.00@ 
3.50. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., Sept. 10, 1931.—Prime 
cottonseed oil, 35s@4c lb.; forty-three 
per cent meal, $13.50; hulls, $4.00. 


at 4c, while Texas crude sold at 3%c. 
In the Southeast and Valley, the mar- 
ket was quoted at 374%@4c; Texas, 3% 
@3%c. As yet, pressure of seed is 
limited, but with ginnings progressing 
rapidly and the weather favorable for 
picking a freer movement of the new 
crop is anticipated within the next few 
weeks. 

Little or nothing new was learned re- 
garding the seed market, and it is too 
early to learn whether or not the move- 
ment to hold back seed for better levels 
will materialize to any extent. The new 
crop estimate furnished further proof 
of plentiful supplies of oil for the new 
season, while the extent of the de- 
mands continue problematical. Lard is 
relatively cheap and with soap kettle 
prospects eliminated by cheap tallow 
and other soapers materials some seed 
may be wasted, fed or used for fer- 
tlizer. How much will not find its way 
to the mills is a question which only 
time will tell. 

COCOANUT OIL—Demand was dis- 
appointingly slow and the market was 
easier. New York tanks were quoted 
at 3%c for the balance of the year. 
Pacific Coast tanks, 34%4c. At New York, 
copra was quoted at 2%c, and at the 
Pacific Coast at 2c. 

CORN OIL—Demand ruled quiet 
throughout the week, but sellers were 
not pressing and prices were quoted 
unchanged at 5c f.o.b. mills. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—Demand was 
again slow, and the market was nomi- 
nally lower. Eastern producers were 
asking 6c at New York, while west- 
ern mills were quoting at 4%c f.o.b. 

PALM OIL—A rather dull situation 
prevailed in this market, although there 
was an easier feeling in shipment oil. 
At New York, spot Nigre was quoted 
at 4c; shipment Nigre, 3%c; spot 
Lagos, 4@4%c; shipment Lagos, 3%c; 
12% per cent acid oil for shipment, 
3.70¢. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—Demand was 
inactive and the market was weaker. 
Bulk oil at New York was quoted at 
3.65¢c; tanks, 3.85c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—There was lit- 
tle or nothing new in the market, al- 
though offerings are not pressing and 
prices ruled very steady. Spot at New 
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York was quoted at 4%@47%c; ship- OILS USED IN MARGARINE. try, was approximately 600,000 
ment bulk, 4% @4%c. The steadily increasing output of tons less in 1930 than in 1929, This 
RUBBERSEED OIL—Market nomi- oleomargarine in the United States ‘decrease was undoubtedly due to the 
nal. utilized 3.4 per cent more material of a ag 4 a of Manchurj 
* ’ soybeans have been unpreceden 
EEANUE QU namin srt nt pur ended Tune 0, ani he dan oot" Oe a 
COTTONSEED OIL—Demand was 1930, than in the preceding 12 months, hand production in both the Unite 
rather small at New York, but sup- according to the recent annual report sid a ame Rese larger than 
plies continue rather well held. Store f the Commissioner of Internal Rey- 5 : 3 
oil was quoted slightly above New York Estimates of the peanut production in 


enue. 1930 has been received from onl 
crude, 34@4e; Texas, 3%@3%e. Max With the exception of milk, the animal few of the main peanut product . 


: products utilized continued to decline in countries. India, the chief prod 
+ inacagaammaamas rinamrinerdamacies volume as the industry swings more shows an increase of over 2.00000 shew 
: and more toward greater dependence tons. According to preliminary figures 
Friday, September 4, 1931. upon vegetable oils. The volume of production in Chosen has also increased 
—Range— —Closing— cocoanut oil increased 8.1 per cent over approximately 23 per cent. The Uni 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 1929, while cottonseed oil was up 7.1 States and Senegal, on the other 
520 Bid per cent. A slight decline appears in each has a decrease of about 100,00) 
505 a 530 the use of peanut oil and palm oil, but short tons. Although the area planted 
506 a 516 there was a sharp advance in volume to peanuts in Spain was reduced jp 
490 a 515 of soybean oil so used. 1930, weather conditions were fayor. 
00 a 509 The following table shows the quan- able and the crop exceeded last year's, 
05 a 507 tities of the different materials enter- According to present indications the 
, 4 512 510 512a.... ing into the manufacture of margarine world peanut in 1930 was greater than 
Sales, including switches, 8 contracts. during the year ended June 30, 1930, in 1929. 
Southeast crude, 4c nominal. compared with the similar period ended —o—_ 


Saturday, September 5, 1931. June 30, 1929: EXPORT OUTLET WEAK. 


HOLIDAY—No market. MARGARINE oes USED. The current outlook in the export 


Monday, September 7, 1931. eae bs. market for meats and lard so far as 
HOLIDAY—No market. 008-168 the United Kingdom and Continental 
Tuesday, September 8, 1931. nn gy fae 5713-684 6. conditions are concerned is found un- 


Oleo stearin 6 833, favorable by the U. S. Department of 


"Eag Oise wok 88,902 Agriculture in its early September 
498 a 499 k i 82,7 summary of reports from official rep- 


2,000 : a 
>the _ Palin kernel by 2644 14883 resentatives abroad. This is in part as 


follows: 
4 493 492 491 a 498 6,108 ’ ss 
11 510 499 501 a 505 Sesame, ol os _ American export pork products con- 
Sales, including switches, 18 con- SoyPeam oll ‘300 ; tinue to encounter unfavorable markets 
tracts. Southeast crude 3%@4c. soda . in Europe. Production of cured pork 
Extract of vanilla 6 < é - 
Wednesday, September 9, 1931. Coloring 5 on the Continent remains at high levels 
450 Bid Miscellaneous , and heavy supplies are reaching the 
a 410,936,677 United Kingdom, the leading taker of 
490 a 520 —_@—_ American pork exports. In addition to 
498 a 504 
heavy supplies of bacon from Denmark, 
24 & rn OILSEED PRODUCTION IN 1930. British markets continue to receive un. 
4 495 490 192 0 495 Exports of copra and cocoanut oil usually large volumes from Nether- 
3 499 497 497 a 502 from the four most important export- — Poland, the Baltic States and 
: ; sae weden. 
Sales, including switches, 7 contracts. ing countries—Philippine Islands, Dutch Imports from the United Misia 
Southeast crude, 3%c bid, 4c asked. _ East Indies, British Malaya goo clined further in July. In August, 
—for 1929 were less than 1928 an rices of American bacon at Liverpool 
penntan, Hevennes OS, Peet approximately 300,000 short tons less via: lower, while Danish was souls 
= a -::* than in 1927, according to the U. S. what higher in value than in June and 
“ Department of Agriculture. The pre- July, August prices on American ham 
5 liminary figures for 1930 shows a fur- were fairly steady. The American 
489 4 ther decrease. This decrease is un- product continues to dominate the Brit- 
495 “495 494 “ doubtedly due to the low prices pre- ish trade in imported hams, but the 
501 500 501 vailing for oilseeds during the past total involved is smaller than last year 
. year. a — East ro — and a larger percentage than usual is 
Britis aya the cocoanut oil and coming from continental European 
See page 39 for later markets. copra industry are the leading means sae. Germany is importing only 
of livelihood. With the present low small quantities of American cured 
EAST INDIAN OIL EXPORTS. prices . is held as hardly being on a pork. ; 
Exports of copra from the Dutch Paying basis. ; The smaller current exports @ 
: : i th Production of cotton seed in coun- American lard are reflected most clear- 
~y . = —_ 318 ‘mails tries reporting to date totals 11,748,000 ly in the reduced business with Ger- 
: ’ ic short tons, approximately 700,000 short many. The United Kingdom imports 
one, se veark od oe tons less than these same countries of A i lard i July maintai 
: i i of American lard in 
a WO corks af ettronatt oll dee- produced in each of the two previous the advance over last year noted in 
ing the first half of 1931 amounted to years. With the exception of the pres- past months, but August prices at 
1,985 metric tons, compared with 11,066 ent year, cotton seed production has Liverpool reached new low levels. On 
metric tons during the same period increased steadily since 1921. This the Continent and especially in Ger 
last year. year, however, the two leading cotton many, American lard continues to meet 
—~— seed producing countries—United States competition from heavy volumes of the 
and British India—show a decrease of domestic product. Lard prices at Ham- 
PALM OIL PRODUCTION. 400,000 short tons and 200,000 short burg, also reached unusually low levels 
Production of palm oil in the Nether- tons respectively. China and Asiatic in August. There are indications also 
land East Indies during May, 1931, Russia, on the other hand, each shows that in Germany, the leading continen- 
totaled 6,405,664 lbs., making a total an increase. The cotton seed crop far tal buyer of American lard, increasing 
production of 33,597,416 lbs. for the exceeds all other oil producing seeds quantities of other foreign lard, espe- 
first five months of 1930. Production grown in the United States. cially Danish, are being offered in com- 
of palm kernels during May, 1931, was Production of soybeans in Manchuria, tition with the American p 
: pe . 
1,319,294 Ibs. ; the leading soya bean producing coun- both as to price and quality. 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 
Provisions. 
Hog products were firm the latter 
of the week on commission house 
packer buying, covering, firmness in 
hogs, a good cash lard trade and a bet- 
ter demand for meats. Selling pressure 
was light but there was some trans- 
fering of hedges from nearbys to 
futures. 
Cottonseed Oil. 


Cotton oil is quiet and steady await- 
ing the government report. Weather is 
favorable, but cotton is moving slowly 
to the gins. Cash oil demand was slow. 
Southeast Valley crude, 3%c sales; 
Texas, 8% c asked. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York Friday noon were: 

Sept., $4.90@5.10; Oct., $4.96@5.03; 
Nov., $4.70@5.05; Dec., $4.91@4.93; 
Jan:, $4.95@4.98; Mar., $5.01@5.05. 


Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 2%c. 


Stearine. 
Stearine, 7%4c. 
Friday’s Lard Markets. 


New York, Sept. 11, 1931. — Lard, 
prime western, $7.90@8.00; middle 
western, $7.65@7.75; city, 7%@T7%%c; 
refined continent, 8%c; South Ameri- 
can, 84c; Brazil kegs, 944c; compound, 
T%@8%c. 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 


Liverpool, Sept. 11, 1931.—General 
provision market dull and weak; A. C. 
hams and pure lard in fair demand with 
spot and future prices slightly stronger. 
Picnics and square shoulders dull. 

Friday’s prices were as follows: 
Hams, American cut, 80s; hams, long 
cut, 90s; shoulders, square, 47s; picnics, 
none; short backs, 58s; bellies, clear, 
jis; Canadian, none; Cumberlands, 68s; 
Wiltshires, none; spot lard, 41s 6d. 

——-fe-__ 


EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 


European provision cable summary 
for the week ended September 5, 193i, 
indicates practically no change in the 
market at Hamburg. Prices the same 
with the exception of refined lard which 
was lower. Consumptive demand fair 
for lard, refined and prime steam, and 
frozen pork livers. Poor demand for 
fatbacks although the price remained 

@ same as last week. Receipts of 

for the week were 2,816 metric 
ms, of which 199 metric tons came 
from Denmark. Arrivals of hogs at 20 
Tmany’s most important markets 
Were 83,000, at a top Berlin price of 
12.98 cents a pound, compared with 
77,000, at 18.60 cents a pound, for the 
same week of last year. 
— Rotterdam market was dull al- 
ugh some indications of improve- 
ment were in evidence. 

The market at Liverpool was the 

same as last week with prices steady. 


Phd total of pigs bought in Ireland 
or bacon curing was 28,600 for the 


week, as compared with 28,100 for the 
corresponding week of last year. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ended September 2, 
1931, was 135,300 as compared with 
109,600 for the corresponding week of 
last year. 

Exports of Danish bacon amounted 
to 7,096 metric tons, as compared with 
5,875 metric tons for the same week of 


last year. 
a 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 

Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Sept. 11, 1931, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows:; To England, 82,646 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 15,052 quarters. 

Exports of the previous week were 
as follows: To England, 143,682 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 2,372 quarters. 

he 


CANADIAN MEAT VALUATIONS. 


Canadian amended customs valua- 
tions for import duty purposes were 
established under Canadian appraisers 
Bulletin No. 3662, Supplement 11, 
dated August 15, 1931, on prepared 
and preserved meats. These were as 
follows: Bacon and hams, cured, 
pickled or smoked, 26%c per pound; 
skinned or boned, 35c per pound; 
cooked 50c per pound; prepared or pre- 
served meats not otherwise provided 
for, 24c per pound. 

This amends the valuations previ- 
ously prescribed which were as follows: 
Prepared or preserved meats, bacon, 
ham, etc., 26%c per pound; those not 
otherwise provided for, 24c per pound. 











Watch the Markets! 


It’s just as important to know 
the market when prices are low 
as when they are high. 


It is vital to know the market 
—_ prices are fluctuating up or 
own. 


The time seems near when 
market fluctuations upward can 
be looked for. In such times it is 
easy to buy or sell a car of prod- 
uct anywhere from %c to lc 
under the market. 

A car sold at %c under the market 
costs the seller $37.50; at %4c under 
he loses $75.00; at %c under he 
loses $150.00; at 1c under he loses 
$300.00. 

The same is true of BUYERS of 
carlot product. If they pay over 
the going market they stand to 
lose similar amounts. 

THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER’S 
DAILY MARKET SERVICE gives an 
exact reflection of the market and 
the market price on each of the 
full trading days of the week. 

Cost of this service for a whole 
year can be more than saved in a 
single carlot transaction made at 
Ye variation from actual market 
price. 

Information furnished by THE 
DAILY MARKET SERVICE is vital 
to anyone handling meats on a car- 
lot basis. For full information. 
write TH NATIONAL PRO- 


E 
VISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Il. 
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PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


_ Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States dur- 
ing the week ended September 5, 1931: 


HAMS AND SHOULDERS INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 


Jan. 1, 

Week ended "831 to 

Rout. Gaye. Age. se 
1931. 1980. 1931. 1981, 
Mibs. Mibs. M Ibs. M Ibs. 

ONE, vicdickbs uaa 997 1,114 570 60,628 
To Belgium ........ 1 10 eee 719 
United Kingdom .... 888 912 486 50,646 
oar BO eres ane 62 

1 op EE PROS 62 52 
Other countries 29 140 33 Ba00 

BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS, 

age ee See 953, 

To Germany ........ rH 1 ~~ 

United Kingdom .... 356 835 697 16,179 

Other Europe ...... 340 285 1 2,809 

MDG Sasha cccec ceeds 101 15 309 = 7,169 

Other countries .... 88 173 110 =2,633 
LARD. 

SS 9,609 7,689 6,858 387,971 
To Germany ........ 3,751 3,357 2,920 78,520 
Netherlands ........ 315 494 302 17,499 
United Kingdom .... 3,840 1,805 2,646 184,338 
Sone Europe ...... 4 . pa 163 15,142 
Other ‘countries :::: “is Vgeg 260 81,806 


Total 1 
pitenou’ Euro ‘ 
MM < $6.4 avedneeae 
Other countries .... 19 31 ~ eon 
TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended September 5, 1931. 
Hams and 


shoulders, Bacon, Lard, 
M lbs. M Ibs. M Ibs: Ibs. 


er caasaised 997 

TRUE caiwcccawsess ect _ — = 

ba, ES eee 621 226 1,450 waa 

PORE HPN oc ci cscs 187 54 1,129 129 

, ee, 62 91 360 ee 

7 Grtenns i weawae 23 23 = =1,082 19 
MY BED ecccvscs 104 

Philadelphia -...2.22 J... - “se Si 





b/ Exports to Europe only. 
DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. . 


Some and 

Exported to: ae i re 
United Kingdom (total)............ 
Liverpool ~ ttoess ~— : Coceseqees ci es oot 
ng ESRD i RR ie ino5 a9 131 80 
MERION ao on 65k wd eae eae 10 1 
eo sic cena see use tea 119 64 
Other United Kingdom............. 78 10 

Exported to: M i. 
GOES AOE 055 soacscccdcrenuees ee 3,751 

SNORE: av x cicdwaenkgenvigdanasceecmieuee 8,751 


BRITISH PROVISION IMPORTS. 


Into Liverpool during August, 1931, 


reported by Liverpeol Provision Trade 
Association: 


Aug., 1981. 

Bacon, including shoulders, Ibs........... 1,581, 
SBM US eos cae Wsccudscaeden i Conon 3,841,376 
RON Suis eip ed deeds Sede case 2,181 


Approximate weekly consumption ex- 
Liverpool stocks for months given: 


Bacon, Hams, Lard, 
Ibs. Ibs. tons. 
Angas: W008. 668 368,368 920,416 363 
Oe, Eee: 375,312 1,008,672 273 
AGO, TEE hose iscae 939,792 1,054,032 376 


DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 


Exports of Danish bacon for the week 
ended September 5, 1931, amounted to 
7,096 metric tons compared with 6,710 
metric tons last week and 5,875 metric 
tons during the corresponding week of 


last year. 
—@—— 


HULL OIL MARKETS. 
Hull, England, Sept. 9, 1931. — (By 
Cable)—Refined cottonseed oils, 20s 3d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 18s. 


———__ 


Watch the Wanted page for bargains 
in equipment. 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of cultural 
‘ re Economics.) -o- 


Chicago, IIl., Sept. 10, 1931. 


CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago: Weighty fed steers, 2&5@50c 
lower, very draggy at decline, with 
medium grade offerings off most. 
Strictly choice kinds topped at $10.25 
and were still eligible to $10.00 at close. 
Yearlings and light steers, 25c higher 
on better grades, steady to 25c lower 
on others; light yearlings, 25@50c 
higher; she stock, generally strong to 
25c higher, cutters and low cutters 
sharing the advance; bulls, 25c up; 
vealers, steady; western’ grassers, 
mostly 25c lower on both stocker and 
killer account. Extreme top on year- 
lings during week was $10.15; yearling 
heifers, $9.75; western grass steers, up 
to $7.75. Bulk fed steers, $7.50@9.75; 
bulk grassers, $5.25@6.75. 

HOGS—Compared with a week ago: 
Heavies and packing sows, 15@25c 
lower; light and medium weights, 
steady to 10c lower; pigs and light 
lights, 25@25c higher. Fewer under- 
weights and lack of demand for heavies 
accounted for the unevenness. Week’s 
top, $6.65, paid today. Late bulk 190 
to 240 Ibs., $6.40@6.60; 250 to 290 lbs., 
$6.00@6.40; 310 to 350 Ibs., $5.40@5.85; 
140 to 180 lbs., $6.00@6.50; pigs, $5.25 
@5.75; packing sows, $4.25@5.00; 
smooth lightweights, $5.15@5.40 and 
above. 

SHEEP—Compared with a week ago: 
Fat lambs, steady to mostly 25c lower, 
supply inbetween grade kinds plentiful; 
sheep, unchanged. Today’s_ bulks: 
Good and choice native ewe and wether 
lambs, $6.75@7.25; few, $7.35 and 
$7.50; westerns, $7.00@7.50; best, $7.75, 
also week’s top; medium to good Mon- 
tanas, $6.50@6.75; native bucks, $5.75 
@6.25; throwouts, $4.00@4.50; few 
range throwouts, $5.75@6.00 to killers; 
native fat ewes, $1.00@2.00. 

——-fe—--— 


ST. LOUIS 
ie... 
East St. Louis, Ill., Sept. 10, 1931. 


CATTLE—Compared with week ago: 
Native and western steers, mixed year- 





Long Distance Phone 
YARDS 0037 
Private Wires to Clear- 


ing House Floor and 
Hog Alley 


lings and heifers, steady to 25c lower, 


‘inbetween steers and grass heifers 


showing the loss; cow stuff, 25c higher; 
medium bulls, steady to 25c higher, best 
heavies showing the gain; vealers, 50c 
lower. Bulk of native steers scored 
$6.75@9.35; most fat descriptions, $7.75 
@9.50, top yearlings landing $10.00 and 
best matured kinds $9.25. Most west- 
ern steers brought $4.50@6.25; top, 
$6.65. Bulk of fat mixed yearlings and 
heifers registered $7.50@9.00; medium 
fleshed mixed and heifers, largely 
$5.25@7.00, both top mixed yearlings 
and straight heifers scoring $9.50. 
Cows went largely at $3.50@4.25; top, 
$5.50; low cutters, $2.00@2.25. The 
period closed with top medium bulls, 
at $3.75; top vealers, $9.75. 
HOGS—After considerable fluctua- 
tions, swine prices settled down steady 
with a week ago. Top price was $6.60 
late, with bulk of 130 to 280 Ibs., $6.00 
@6.50; sows, mostly $4.25@5.25. 
SHEEP—Fat lambs wound up weak 
to 25c lower for the Thursday to Thurs- 
day period, with late sales to packers 
at $6.75@7.00; top to city butchers, 
$7.75; throwouts, $3.50; fat ewes, $1.50 
0. 


@2.0 
a os 
KANSAS CITY 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
oun . Economics.) - 


Kansas City, Kan., Sept. 10, 1931. 


CATTLE—Native fed steers and 
yearlings were scarce during the week, 
and values closed at mostly steady 
levels as compared with a week ago. 
Western killing steers have been plenti- 
ful and show declines of around 25c in 
most cases, with a few extremes as 
much as 50c under last Thursday. 
Choice 803-lb. yearlings scored $9.75 
for the week’s top, and best heavy 
steers brought $9.40. Bulk of the native 
fed arrivals sold from $8.00@9.25; most 
wintered and fed grassers, $6.50@7.50; 
straight grass fat kinds, $4.00@6.00. 
Heifers held fully steady, while cows 
are strong to 25c higher with the supply 
light. Bulls are steady, and vealers are 
steady to 50c higher, with choice kinds 
up to $9.00. 

HOGS—tTrade in hogs has_ been 
rather uneven, and final values are 


FELIX GEHRMANN 


Commission Buyer of Live Stock 
Room 606—Exchange Bldg., Union Stock Yards 


Chicago, Illinois 


September 12, 193) 


around 10@15c lower than a week 
on most all grades and weights. Hoy. 
ever, a few choice heavy butchers are 
selling fully as high as late last week, 
The week’s top reached $6.25 on Mon- 
day, but at the close $6.05 took the best 
190- to 230-lb. arrivals. On the Close 
the spread in prices was very narrow 
with the bulk of the 170- to 290.1 
weights selling from $5.85@6.00. Pack. 
ing sows are 15@25c off at $3.75@4.75, 

SHEEP—Fat lambs moved slowly 
throughout the week, and closing leyels 
are 10@25c under a week ago, with 
native offerings showing the maximum 
loss. Choice range lambs reached 
$7.40 on Monday, and best natives 
brought $7.25. Bulk of the range lambs 
sold from $7.00@7.25, while natives 
cleared from  $6.75@7.00. Mature 
classes are unchanged, with fat ewes 
going at $1.25@1.50. 

Yo 


OMAHA 
(Reported by pd aR ang of Agricultural 
Omaha, Sept. 10, 193], 
CATTLE—Liberal receipts of fed 
steers and yearlings met with a ready 
sale early in the week, and last week's 
price levels were well maintained, 
Later demand narrowed, and moderate 
declines were enforced. Current prices 
are weak to 25c lower for the week, 
with medium grades off most. Heifers 
closed weak to 25c lower; cows, strong 


to 25c higher. Bulls and vealers held 
steady. Choice weighty steers earned 
ooo ; yearlings and medium weights, 


HOGS—A two-way market developed 
in the hog division. Light hogs are 
steady to 15c lower; medium and heavy 
weights, strong to 15c higher; heavy 
sows, 10c lower; light sows, 25c higher. 
Thursday’s top reached $6.10 on choice 
200-lb. averages, with good and choice 
160- to 250-lb. averages, $5.75@6.00; 
250- to 350-lb. butchers, $4.75@5.90; 
sows, largely $4.00@4.90; smooth light 
sows, up to $5.00; extreme _heavies, 
down to $3.75; stags, $3.50@4.25. 

SHEEP — Slaughter lamb values 
dropped about a quarter for the period, 
while other classes held generally 
steady. Good and choice range 
native lambs cashed $6.50@7.00; fed 
wooled lambs, $6.75; fed clipped lambs, 
up to $7.00; fed yearlings, up to $5.00; 
range yearlings, $4.25@4.50; good and 
choice ewes, $1.50@2.25. 


none 


a 


Information furnished 
regarding trading in 
contracts for future 
delivery, upon request 


ee 
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J. W. MURPHY CO. 


Order Buyers 
HOGS ONLY 
Utility and Cross Cyphers 
Reference any Omaha Bank 
Union Stock Yards 


Omaha, Nebr. 














Order Buyers of Live Stock 
McMurray-Johnston, Inc. 


Indianapolis 
Indiana 


Ft. Wayne 


Indiana 
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ST. PAUL 


gy U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) 


So, St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 9, 1931. 

CATTLE—Further uneven declines 
mled in the cattle division this week, 
grerage downturns being fully 25c: or 
more on steers and she stock. Fed 
pferings centered at $7.50@9.00; grass 
seers, mainly $4.50@6.50; grass cows, 
$.00@3.75; westerns, to $5.00; heifers, 
largely $3.50@5.50; light rangers, to 
$7.00. Cutters sold at $1.75@2.75; 
pulls, $3.00@3.25. Vealers held at 
§7.50@9.50. 

HOGS—Uneven declines of 10@50c 
ruled in the hog house, lighterweights 
showing the maximum loss. Better 
190- to 225-lb. weights sold mainly at 
$5.80; 225- to 325-Ib. butchers, $4.75@ 
520; heavier weights, to $4.50. Light 
lights sold mainly at $5.50; packing 
sows, $3.75@4.50; pigs, $5.50@5.75. 

SHEEP—Fat lamb values worked 
around 25c lower, better natives sell- 
ing today at $6.75; medium grade 
lambs, largely $5.00; throwouts, $3.25 
@3.50. Best range lambs were held 
above $7.00. Slaughter ewes were un- 
changed, selling from $1.50 down. 

——e 


SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics.) 


Sioux City, Ia., Sept. 10, 1931. 
CATTLE—Beef steer and yearling 
trade again carried a bearish undertone, 
and practically all price shifting ap- 
peared as reductions. Losses for the 
week figured largely around 25c, but 
better grade medium and heavy weight 
steers showed less change. Choice long 
yearlings topped at $9.85, several loads 
of medium and heavy weight beeves 
brought $9.65@9.75, and the bulk of 
fed offerings cashed at $7.75@9.50. 
She stock remained mostly steady, a 
few fed heifers sold above $8.75, and 
beef cows bulked at $3.00@3.50. Bulls 
and vealers were unchanged. Packers 
paid up to $6.50 for vealers, and most 
medium bulls went at $3.25 down. 
HOGS—Demand_ broadened late for 
weightier hogs, and these finished about 
steady, while lighter weight butchers 
and sows slipped mostly 15@25c below 
a week ago. Choice 190- to 240-lb. 
butchers topped late at $6.00, and the 
bulk of 160- to 260-lb. weights earned 
$5.75@6.00. Scattered lots 270- to 350- 
lb. butchers brought $5.00@5.75, and 
extreme heavy kinds cashed around 
$485. Sows cleared largely at $3.90@ 
om smooth lights sold up to $5.00. 
EEP—Late pressure clipped most] 
2@50c from fat lamb prices, as bullc 
of range killers brought $7.00 and best 
natives $6.75@7.00. Aged sheep 
strengthened slightly, and fat ewes 
brought $1.00@1.75, with best light 
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tively favorable demand and scarcity 
with respect to good and choice fed 
cattle held these to a 15@25c loss. 
Inbetween and lower grades of warmed- 
up and grass kinds worked 25c to 
mostly 50c down, lowest priced kinds 
reaching a new low for the season. 
Most butcher stock held steady; low 
grade sows and bulls, strong to 25c 
higher; vealers, steady to 50c higher. 
Absence of strictly choice offerings 
limited the week’s top to $9.60, quite a 
few lots going at $9.50@9.60; bulk 
native fed steers and yearlings, $7.75@ 
9.40; best fed Kansas, $8.00@8.50; bulk 
wintered and warmedup grassers, $6.00 
@7.75; straight grassers, $4.15@5.50; 
commonest, down to $3.85. Bulk heifers 
brought $5.50@8.00; beef cows, $3.25@ 
4.50; cutter grades, $2.00@3.00; bulls, 
$3.00@8.40; top vealers, $8.00. 
HOGS—An increased supply of light 
hogs caused discrimination against 
weights formerly in best demand, those 
under 200 Ibs. being discounted in favor 
of hogs of 200 to 240 Ibs. These sold 
10@15c lower for the week, while 
lighter offerings were 25c off. Heavy 
hogs and sows went unchanged. Top 
today was $6.05; bulk 170 to 250 Ibs., 
$5.90@6.00; 250 to 325 Ibs., $5.50@5.85; 
rn lights, $5.50@5.85; sows, $3.75@ 
.15. 


SHEEP—tThe market continued weak 
and unsettled. Best range lambs sold 
today at $7.00; top natives, $6.75. 
These prices are weak to 25c lower than 
one week ago. Aged sheep show little 
change; top ewes, $1.75. 

——e—_—- 
ARGENTINE CATTLE KILL. 

Argentine cattle slaughter in July 
totaled 247,500 head, according to 
cabled advices to the Department of 
Commerce. 

ge 


PACKERS’ MARKET PLACE. 
Watch the “Wanted” and “For Sale” 
page for business opportunities and bar- 
gains in equipment. 
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CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. 


Re U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
— Zoonemies.) ” 


Des Moines, Ia., Sept. 10, 1931. 


Compared with a week ago, hogs scal- 
ing 240 lbs. down unloaded direct at 24 
concentration points and 7 packing 
plants in Iowa and Minnesota are 
mostly 15@25c lower; heavier weights 
and packing sows, about steady. Light 
hogs were marketed fairly freely in 
southern and eastern Iowa, but load- 
ings were light in other sections. Late 
bulk of 180- to 260-lb. weights, $5.60@ 
5.90; choice loads, up to $6.00 at several 
stations; big weight butchers, down to 
$4.75; bulk packing sows, $3.85@4.50; 
smooth lightweights, up to $4.65. 

Receipts of hogs unloaded daily at 
these 24 concentration yards and 7 
packing plants week ended Sept. 10: 





Last 
week. 
Friday, Sept. 4........ Meccscee 12,500 
Saturday, Sept. 5.....cc.eeeees 14. 12,700 
ee: » a ba pe 
MMC S.sincsdtacecens 
Wednesday, Sept. 9 10,500 
Thursday, Sept. 10 12,800 





Unless otherwise noted, price quotations are 
based on transactions covering deliveries showing 
neither excessive weight shrinkage, nor excessive 


fills. 
—_@o— 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 
Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended Sept. 5, 1931: 











At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Sept. 5...... 226,000 435,000 513, 
Previous week .........- 271,000 ,000 462,000 
1G icaccccecsecedseesae 258,000 397,000 462,000 

ED io ccepecesctcecestdee 251,000 495, 413, 
WH oc cvasccccncvctcoses 254,000 389,000 393. 
QO) cisanVeresavreceuese ,000 ’ 























eee ecw eee eeeeeeeeesesesesees 
errr rrr rrr errr eer ree eee eee ee eee 


were re reer eee eee errr r ess 





1927 
At 7 markets: 




















Week ended Sept. 5..... 176,000 y 372,000 
Previous week .........+- 219,000 343,000 329,000 
Wi vds cisveccsccieses 96,000 289,000 30.000 
SRE cccvsdescsdeveccnent 194,000 346,¢ 

GE ci sivdcvctdetursueta ,000 289,¢ 

WOR cacideiascecsos Oosccen 178,000 283,000 315. 























Weights quoted to $2.00. Scattered lots Chicago, 1. 
of yearlings sold up to $5.00. a 
s yton, 
Detroit, Mich. 
ST. JOSEPH 
(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


St. Joseph, Mo., Sept. 10, 1931. 


CATTLE—The market was under 
Pressure most of the week, the rela- 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lafayette, Ind. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Oli Fashioned Safety 


with 


Modern Service 


The Nation’s Oldest and Largest 


Livestock Buying Organization 





Montgomery, Ala. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Sioux City, Iowa 


Service Department, 1315 H St., N. W., Washington, D. C.— 
C. B. Heinemann, Mgr. 





a4 LIVE STOCK BUYING ORGANIZATION iY 
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EP. 
SLAUGHTER REPORTS nae —_ ths RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 
Special reports to The National Provisioner pases Oo cal 25'3 nee fe SATURD. F 
show the number of livestock slaughtered at 14 (mah ten raven tee = won us ee 
centers for the week ended September 5, 1931, St. Louis ........2....... “yoa0 1osaas | “7.265 Cat : 
me ny ef a : < = ~ “Seabee reemeys "940 10,428 7,265 fattle. Hogs. Sheep, Pure 
PEER esse senenenins 21,717 17,897 24,868 Chicago ........s.seeeee 200 4,500 centers 
CATTLE. EE ace cascesssen *... 18,736 11,496 Kansas City ............ 100 ggg asl. 
FR Speennee aa 1,208 “1,184 BED EB, Soicssoupmee con 508. 6 Ff tional 
Week tie ENED 5 c0onksonnen 5,902 8.414 6,945 St. Louis ..... 70 
cee Teer. week, Pemeieeees ............ 7006 8.075 6650 St. Joseph ............. 195 Lom yi 
Sept. 5. week. 1930: Indianapolis 72.22.22... 904 1,976 736 Sioux City ............. 2000 |p 
ne athe 32.277 33.329 20,202 NeW, York & Jersey City. 87,977 83,851 64,836 ” ”dbeengiehe 100 “goo | {A 
ED agenr on ine +1028 $2,277 33,829 20.202 Oxiahoma City .........- 1,660 1,008  '407 Oklahoma City’. 2..2....: 100 et 
ees ORY ---220+-20-+ S047 20.583 25.800 Cincinnat! .....0..25.... 2:728 4,810 2,918 gee aes 300 gp MS, 
ag 7 eighelalalale et atest he ¢ 15,985 15.494 DOMVEP ..cccccccccccvees 7,702 17,984 5,075 Milwaukee ............. 100 ie = orris 
St. Joseph 6.716 8,387 7842 Denver ..ccececsscecvees 200 500 4a - 1 
Sioux City bT1G BEF POA =Total .......s esses eee 300,766 303,541 256,884 Louisville .............. 300 «gop 
Wichita 2313 2404 2504 EE ches he3500 x08 200 «80g Sy 
Fort Worth . 6,179 2°786 6.359 —— Indianapolis ..........+- 100 = 2,000 10 a. 
Philadelphia - 1,672 1,860 1,501 Pittsburgh .....-+.+++++ 100 500m fer 
Indianapolis... . outs 1,768 1,920 1,388 U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. Cincinnati Dan eee 100 "400 4 a 
} y y. y . 372 » e UMAIO 3 .cccccscesccccece eves 
Oklahoma City 3 3911 pit At nine centers during week ended Cleveland .............. 100 pd Wf Pack! 
Cincinnati .........++++. 3.917 4.579 Friday, September 5, 1931: SIE eons sis ssonzecs 200 «300 “dé aa 
; a Week Cor. 
RE Sachi codckndvekl 139,118 135,053 ended Prey. week, es, ee ee ps 
Sept.5. week. 1930. HOLIDAY Lag 
Ste sc snenigiinnexeend 88,968 88,854 79,501 1 vf 
Chlease a... . $4990 91.972 73,747 Kansas Gity, Kan...-:... 13.527 13-400 13.594 TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 1931, 
lial G78 12,941 ‘eEast St. Louis.......... 42,704 44,671 40,000 
St. Louis Shag, SHEE Oy 2.0... c eee e eee 25,308 29,082 4500 Toy | Ame 
St. Joseph 57004 11080 St BAWl ..ceeeeeeeeceees 40,428 32,527 10,000 180m 
Sioux City .. * a TBBTA 12.600 Bt. SUED 2.2.2.0. see eee 20,288 18,634 11,500 Powle 
Wichita oi oceceecseccees Oe yo a Re 3,500 20 ant 
te ew York and J. C...... 4 ‘ f ft 
Philadelphia Kass 11580 ooo km = 
Indianapolis 1 12'060 «91911 Total «......e eee eee 314,379 313,774 256,256 "500 *0 Donner 
New York & Jersey City. 39,307 40,195 33,281 [7 + alll ig ln aa tae 2,000 300 1.3m 
Oklahoma City ......+.+: 4015 4018 5.829 “Includes St. Louis, Mo. a eRe 3,50 “on | ™ 
REMEEEEE sacesccasseces 16,506 14,893 13,672 + = CE ea terebece 1,300” 
EE eckcapncentanncan Ga52 Brak 4430 ee SD ove svensesness 300800 am 
é u Wichita .....cssseceeeee 700 =. 1,400 s 
IK: suvdi veneineeserd 274,901 313,844 240,909 | Watch the Wanted page for bargains. Indianapolis .......-..-. 1,200 7,000 2,500 
Cinema! lc Li a | 
LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. Cleveland so eee a | Be 
: é ‘ N euvansseeures "q " “ 
Livestock prices at five leading Western markets Thursday, Sept. 10, 1931: anneal : 7” “>? = 
Hogs (Saft or olly hogs and roast WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 198 , 
oD? ’ 2 , 1981. Es 
So Ee eee ee | E 
Lt. wt. (160-180 lbs.) gd-ch.... 6.00@ 635 610@ 635 5.40@ 5.90 Suess sane Gane. .........2.., fe kee ae 
(180-200 Ibs.) gd-ch........ ""! Gin@ 645 625@ 6.40 5.75@ 6.00 5.80@ 6.00  @ 6.00 St. Louis ....... i. .l.c z'000 8500 ae | EAE 
. wt. (200-220 Ibs.) gd-ch... 6.25@ 6.45 6.30@ 640 5.75@ 6.00 5.80@ 6.00 @ 6.00 St. Joseph ...........:. ee a or 
(220.250 ibe.) gd-ch...8. ... 625@ 645 6.15@ 640 5.75@ 6.00 5.80@ 6.00 5.60@ 6.00 Sioux City ee... eli. 3; 5000 Step att 
Hvy. wt. (250-290 Ibs.) 2] 5.90@ 6.35 5.85@ 6.35 5.10@ 5 5.60@ 5.90 5.15@ 5.75 St. Paul RRA a 800 10000 Samp 1 
(290-850 Ibs.) gd-ch........ * B25@ 610 525@ 6.00 475@ 535 5.15@ 5.75 4.65@ 5.35 Oklahoma City -......... : a i 
Pkg. sows ( Ibs. “ch! 410@ 530 4.00@ 5.25 3.50@ 4.85 3.50@ 4.85 3.50@ 4.65 Fort Wort Pike pe 2,200 500 aaen 
Sitr. pigs (100-130 Ibs.) gd-ch... 4.75@ 5.75 5.35@ 5.90 .......... 5.00@ 5.75 6.50@ 5.75 Milwaukee ............. 500 2,000 . 
Av. wt. Thurs. (pigs excl.) 5-47-257 lbs. 6.30-202 Ibs. 6.02-278 Ibs. 5.80-220 Ibs. ........... Tee re 600 «400 -26.200 Bt gwi 
Louisville .........seee. 200 500 500 Arn 
EE: 2 iB Bl E 
ihe sarki online . . 1 
9.50@10.00 9.50@10.00  9.25@10.00  9.25@10.00  9.00@ 9.75 Pittsburgh ....++.++++++ 100 800 130 im 
7.5@ 9.50 7.75@ 9.50 7.50@ 9.25 7.25@ 9.25 13 9.00 Cincinnati .............. 400 2,500 1,600 Kre 
6.00@ 7.75 5.0@ 775 5.15@ 750 475@ 725 8.00@ 7-95 Buffalo ........-..++-+++ 300 1,700 1,00 § Shi 
'25@ 6.00 4.00@ 5.00 3.75@ 5.75 3.75@ 4.75 3.75@ 6.00 Cleveland ............... 500 1,500 2,500 Oth 
STEERS ( 1,100 ): PPP rry irr ey oe 100 300 300 
Choice ......... 9.50@10.00 9.50@10.00 9.25@10.00 8.7 THU . 
pcapebcecccsvsces | MODE, 50@10. . .75@10.00 9.00@ 9.75 
Good w-sessecessereseseeeeeees T-75@ 9.50 7.75@ 9.50 7.50@ 9.25 7.25@ 9.25 7300 9.00 Oke, ee ee N 
A steteeseceeecsserseees 6.00@ 7.75 5.00@ 7.75 5.75@ 7.50 4.75@ 7.25 6.00@ 7.50 Chicago .......++.+-0e0e 7,000 17,000 30,000 hog 
Common *.:......c.scccccccee, 4.25@ 6.00 4.00@ 5.00 3.75@ 5.75 3.75@ 4.75 3.75@ 6.00 Kansas City ............ 3,500 3,000 5,000 
STEERS (1,100-1,300 LBS.): ; +g AE Ra eieaenaae 3200 7800 72500 
Gholce -ss+eerserveeeveesseees 9.50@10-10 9.25@10.00 9.251000 8.50@ 9.75 8.85@ 9.85 Ag Vittsesesesees L700 3,500 4.500 | Se 
G00 nwsreseeseeereeseeeseeees T-75@ 9-50 7.50@ 9.50 7.50@ 9.25 7.00@ 8.75 7.50@ 8.85 ORK ONY ceccnsercoees 2,500 5,500 450 9 An 
stecececccecsccssee 6.00@ 7.75 5.00@ 7.75 5.75@ 7.50 4.75@ 7.25 6.00@ 7.50 St Raul ...........--.+. 2,000 7,000 Sm] (Ot 
STEERS (1,300-1,500 LBS.) : Port Worth IED 1,500 Oe 1,000 
CROCE oeeeeeeecesesesecseree 9.251010 8.75@ 9.50 9,25@10.00 8.50@ 9.50 8.50@ 9.75 Denver oo a US 
stcsscesccsecesecccsecses 7.75@ 9.25 7.50@ 9.25 7.50@ 9.25 7.00@ 850 7.38@ 8.50 fonevine 1202002202! we 
HEIFERS (550-850 LBS.): uu oy ess tspaesacaes 4 4 = i 
GWolee ..eeereeevsererersreses 2.25@ 215 8.15@ 9.50 850@ 0.50 825 950 8.25 0.25 PROMO cli pd 5,000 Ha 
Good siiccocciiccicccccccoces ERb@ 935 180@ 81R Ease S50 G50@ B25 Othe 835 Cincinnati ae | 
Common 1. 825@ 500 3:25@ 5.25 3.25@ 5.00 3.25@ 425 3.00@ 4.25 Gievelend 22.2 ~~ ian | & 
weit a — _ ae ae cehen : pf 1 co ot 
TIS, occcccecscsccseocoeee, SEQOTS BROOM BEOGS smenn 4mO6s 8  yemur. meeee ’ 
Good I £00@ 8.50 4.50@ 5.50 F008 S25 RBG ab0 -B1O 475 FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 11, 1061, 
Com-med, oo iee ai cesses ees 275@ 400 3. @ 450 2.75@ 4.00 2.75@ 3.50 2.60@ 3.75 Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Low cutter tter eae i. '50@ 3.25 1.75@ 2.75 1.50@ 2.75 1.50@ 2.60 nicago 1.500 12,000 14,000 
PeReeTeete. Gx. Be): Kansas Gig NI ee a 4 = 
sevesecscccssccccccccee 4.35@ 5.50 3.50@ 4.25 3.25@ 4.50 3.50@ 4.00 3.50@ 4.00 gt Louis 022227! 10 6S ot 
Gutmed. III 300@ 440 2.25@ 3.75 225@ 350 2.00@ 3.50 250@ 365 St sooren oe eet ; 
VEALERS (MILK-FED): Sioux City vc hus ces aceucds iam 6,500 B4 
ornate PME sates ses 4,200 10, 
Seah MOP RG EME pme as come Gil ae a 
Cul-com. 2202020 500@ 7.00 2.75@ 5.75 2.50@ 5.00 2.50@ 5.00 3. y wane .......cc002. ‘ 
Siete A i x Y : : ; 3.00@ 4.00 Milwaukee ..........++++ 600 | 200 
Gd. i-seseeeeseesesseresees 5-50@ 7.50 6.00@ 9.00 5.50@ 7.00 450g 7.25 4.00@ 5.00 Denver .......... acukees 100 = 800—«—7,800 
BD. canccdsdeviccsnsasss SAO 6D 6.00 3.00@ 5.50 2.50@ 4.50 2.50@ 4.00 Louisville ........ Seccene 200 700 = 700 : 
CALVES (250-500 LBS.): Wichita .......... ee 2. Con) © 
Indianapolis Ry ee 800 5088 hm D 
. ME sips cnn erier ee A 
Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: Ginetnmath 220200000000 200 2100 1 ‘ 
LAMBS: a os ’ 
(90 pe. down)—Gd-ch......... 75a 7.35 8.75@ 7.75 6.50 7.00 6.50@ 7.25 6.25@ 7.00 cane og prtiwisswenben ; 200 LS a4 
apebrabtaveseareeccse:) CABEE &: D 6. Soe y 0 ee Sas eee oS meen ese : 
(All weights)—Common ...::: 3.75@ 5.25 3.300 5.00 3.50@ 5.50 3 300 5.00 3.25@ 5.00 a 
YEARLING WETHERS: GOOD MAN. 
(90-110 Ibs.)—Med-ch. ........ 3.75@ 6.25 3.00@ 6.00 3.25@ 5.25 3.50@ 5.25 3.00@ 5.25 WHEN YOU WANT A D A 
EWES: When i kinghouse | 6 
en in need of expert pac 
(90-120 Ibs.)—Med-ch. ........ 1.75@ 2.50 1 ; .50@ 2. 00@ : § 
eee eee, sii: TG 333 1006 200 12sq@ 200 Looe iyo Log 200 Workers watch the classified pages f | 
(All weights)—Oul-com. ‘75@ 175 .80@ 1.25 .50@ 1.50 .50@ 1.00 .50@ 1.25 THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. ~ 0 
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September 12, 1931. THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
PACKERS’ PURCHASES paige ie 
attle. Calves. Hogs. eep. 
hases of livestock by packers at principal 
degers for the week ended Saturday, September 5, ef Roy gasntaes a 2 2ene 13,878 
7931, with comparisons. are reported to The Na- Others rae: 1,422 157 13, 
final Provisioner as follows: $= j= j= Others ............. , »962 4,719 
CHICAGO. Es oeshe cece. 3.777 494 7,365 31,695 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. MILWAUKEE. 
Armour and O0.:. wiekGne 6,757 3,287 15,242 Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
ON 2305 2'c4p 22:087  prankinton Phe. Co. 1.566 3,144 11,548 1,663 
| beta tel pte ce : f y Swett & Go., Obi... .... were > wae 1,597 
Morris & Co. .....-..... 1,838 2,015 10,230 Swift & Co.. Balt . 
pamer. Prov. Oo.... 1aiS 1967 .... Smite & Oo, Balt... -. 188 sess 
eens &. .... ; 1,802 «+++ Armour and Oo. Mil. ap SONG cr None 
libby, McNeill & Libby. . on 21,068 26.602 N-Y.B.D.M.Co, N.Y. 60 7... 270200 fit! 
PPES cece ccccccsccocs 9°061 30'984 14'975 R. Gumz & Co., Mil. 104 159 133 47 
Co ’ ’ vf Corkran, Hill, Balt. .... Seas 537 aeee 
Brennan Packing Co., 4,260 hogs; Independen Bimbler, Harrison, 
Packing Co., 1,325 hogs; Boyd, Lunham & Co.. ee Be soes ceeeees ion. Weis Wee ens 
$80 hogs; Hygrade Food Products Corp., 3,957 Shippers ....2°°°7"° 242 13 51 377 
hogs; Agar Packing Co., 4,826 hogs. CHEE otwecee pevkes 261 357 156 582 
Total: 49,195 cattle; 82,119 hogs; 97,763 sheep. a , 
Not including 728 cattle, 1,315 calves, 210s; Total «esses. ++ 2.698 5,240 12,959 4,266 
hogs and 14,842 sheep bought direct. INDIANAPOLIS. 
KANSAS CITY. rs we Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
ngan & Co........ 1,129 696 10,325 ,312 
os a = _—. — Armour and (Go... 278119 lan 
. , 5 , ndianapolis ; Mi 86 err 
4 1,985 6,083 Hilgemeler Bros. ... 5 ape: - 
tase tess rown Bros. ....... 108 49 160 
2,323 1,464 3,557 Schussler ee. Os... BB ..5, 321 ae 
3,438 7,086 6,992 Riverview Pkg. Co.. 9 skein 133 4 
2,641 1,396 4,099 Meier a ae 127 6 300 
1,221 648 281 Indiana a Oe ee OR ia 
SRE 16.560 15,308 25,201 Art Worn Oo. 80 Ae 83 
Hoosier Abt. Co..... 34 reer Jane yee 
OMAHA. Shippers ....... +++. 1,358 1,984 10,628 5,725 
Cattle & i GE ns cies eavndes 997 140 1,121 1,468 
calves. ogs. Sheep. ieee ae ee 
r and Co. ere. 4,237 11.613 8,443 BEE Sescauscs +++. 4,484 3,134 25,218 8,995 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. ........ ; ,140 12,684 INNATI. 
Dell Pkg. Co. .......... 1,058 5,739 ip ~~ ‘a a 
Mm @h...:........ 1,958 2762 3.433 attle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
ILS. 60.600 6060een 3,828 7,759 12,8298 S. W. Gall’s Son.... .... 5 aia 336 
Ra is eas ccs wes 3 sees 20,476 aia i? baa 3 pee? as: aa cad aa: tees 
e Pkg. Co., 15 cattle; Geo. Hoffman Pkg. 2. Kahn's Song aly, 418 495 228 
cn 8s cattle; Mayerowich Pkg. Co., 5 cattle: roger S. & B. Co.. 91 148 1,228... 
Quaha Pkg, Co.. 86 cattle; J. Hoth & Sons, si J; Lohrey Pkg. Co... sree aoe 
Mi Oo 14s cattlon Wage Pho Gattis, Lincoln Ki BL uever Pkg. Oo. .... 2... 2,808 
Satine Pig Gor BAS eiier “Brcoe: 180 cattle; p- Sender Pkg. Oo. 48 +55; 164 
Sinclair Pkg. Co., 348 cattle; Wilson & Co., 673 J & ¥. Saureth 1 PYOT 
cattle; Hast Side’ Pkg. Co., i58 cattle. iat Ga. ‘a TT Cee. 
Total: 17,158 cattle; 58,489 hogs; $7,388 sheep. Shippers ..°........ 148 =~ soe 2,270 6,343 
ST. LOUIS. OEREED occ Pen tewwe 1,221 547 459 667 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. cn EE Re 3,204 3,574 16,276 8,114 
8 |) eee 2,358 38,145 3,005 8,341 Not including 997 cattle, 25 calves, 5,276 hogs 
Armour and Co. .... 2,450 874 2,966 5,157 and 356 sheep bought direct. 
Morris & Co. ...... 498 358 eee 715 
East Side Pkg. Co... 583 .... 454 359 RECAPITULATION. 


164 1,805 367 


3468 Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 














4,856 24°899 1498 for week ended September 5, 1931, with com 
456 10,755 ‘476 parisons: 
CATTLE. 
5a 21,604 9,853 46,942 11,953 
Not including 2,342 cattle, 2, calves, 32,240 
hogs and 2,337 sheep bought direct, 
RS he ceeds 
ST. JOSEPH. Kansas City oF 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. Omaha ..... 
ree 2,381 558 6,271 15,848 st. Louis . 

Armour and Co. .... 3, 410 6,480 6,869 st. Joseph .. 
hers ..,. 6 6,083 5,492 Sioux City .. 













a 7,829 974 18,784 28,200 yiahoma City 
SIOUX CITY. gg le oseee 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. Milwaukee |||” 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 2,394 218 7,869 4,487 Indianapolis 
— and O02 5:05 2,314 198 8,115 4,437 Cincinnati 

















Swift & Co. 1.2.2.7 1,626 1 
Smith Bros. ........ 50 x 4 “ - ~ ved MMURE “95 oot siea vec asie sire 
| Sypeeserenss 2,160 3 14,813 
. . SSeepreeee 255 28 ees 
Total ............ 8700 643 94,046 18,450 Chicago ..............4. 
a UES OS: oo ccccies 
OKLAHOMA CITY. IGM cast sl Ses. Se 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep, St. Louis ............... 
Morris & Co. ...... 941 Oe Sea 
Wilson & Co, 11117 1.051 te ser $a ho 
ee 
- 136 eee | Noe ME eae? 
Davis ecnvs 2,184 1,512 4,075 1,600 RORVER news eeeeeeees ere 
Not including 54 cattle bought direct. Milwaukee Reais 
Indianapolis ............ 
WICHITA, CHICIRRREN = once dcccvedes 
_ Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Nog dl POO ss 1,120 §=412 «2,300 1,908 © Total ..- 25.026 05065., 
Dold Pkg. esohin 29 14 1680 2 : — 
ichita D. B. Go... 47 .... eee Ng aad 
Dumn-Ostertag .. |” OD teen Bein ke” Se 
fiefe-Le Seeerpeons Re Say he enn, Vee Chicago ..... 
mW. Dold....... oT eeeree 447 2 ««.e. + 4Kansas City . 
Total — — — Omaha .... 
pees Se +++ 1,920 426 4,427 1,208 St. Louis |: 
Not including 1,903 hogs bought direct. ag 
oux yy 
8ST. PAUL. ae City 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. we 
dear $4 09, .... 2,776 2,696 8,921 7,627 St Paul’... 
Dated “pe: ieee: 3984 AUNBL 19,85) an5id7  Milwankee ”..: 
kg. Oo..°°: 1/582 "130 ore + li 
Ges. 1,265 155 15,88) 1,449 Sincinnati 
cease eee 10,069 8,208 38,621 20,208 Total ...... 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 
are reported as follows: 

RECEIPTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 


Mon., Aug. 31... .23,954 2,319 30,475 32,041 
Tues., Sept. 1.... 7,300 — 19,153 23,518 
> 15, 








ed., Sept. 2....10,629 2 5,257 9,702 
Thurs., Sept. 3... 5,585 1,605 20,596 21,080 

oy Gopt. 4..... 1,497 772 16,472 16,129 
Sat., Sept. 5..... 200 100 5,000 4,000 
This week ...... 49,165 9,479 106,953 106,470 
Previous week ...50,725 10.134 109/931 88,533 
OOP OBO ce ceces 42,006 9,235 90,9381 99,898 
Two years ago...46,446 0 613 94,873 


S 10, 112, 
Total receipts for month and year to Sept. 5, 
with comparisons: 

















—September.— ——yYear.——— 
1931. 1930. 1931. 1930. 
Cattle - 25,211 41,856 1,479,785 1,435,887 
Calves - 7,160 9,181 378,629 402,356 
Hogs .. 76,478 86,429 5,004,916 5,154,999 
Sheep . 74,429 95,359 2,682,674 2,669,586 
SHIPMENTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Aug. 31.... 5,184 51 6,287 4,332 
Tues., Sept. 1.... 3,373 109 8,214 4,183 
Wed., Sept. 2.... 4,098 38 1,662 4,993 
Thurs., Sept. 3... 3,173 61 2,3) 6, 
Ure, Bene. 65... .: 1,234 20 4,914 6,574 
Sat., Sept. 5..... 100 eae 1,500 500 
This week 17,162 279 19,935 26,909 
Prev. week ......17,345 186 19,337 22,395 
Year ago 11,824 291 16,453 36, 
Two years ago...13,179 306 21,184 31,518 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVE STOCK. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 


Week ended Sept. 5.$ 8.05 $5.85 $1.50 $ 6.20 
8.60 5.60 1.60 6.60 


a Seeccesececens 10.75 10.05 3.25 8.10 
BEE dieacsitatewhsee 13.55 10.00 4.60 80 
ST wens abner aruee 16.25 12.10 6.00 14.95 
errr eet ries 12.05 10.00 5.50 13.00 
PM 64 San oe ersee's 10.00 11.65 5.65 14.25 











Av. 1926-1930 ....$12.50 $10.75 $ 5.00 $12.60 


SUPPLIES FOR OHICAGO PACKERS. 
Net supply of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack- 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
-+- 32,000 87,000 79,600 





*Saturday, Sept. 5, estimated. 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 
Receipts, average weights and tops and average 
prices of hogs, with comparisons: 
No. Avg. ——Prices—— 
Rec’d. Wet. Top. Ave. 
*Week ended Sept. 5.107,000 244 $6.85 $ 5.85 








Previous week ....... 109,931 249 6.90 5.60 
PE aaeuksacneessnsee 90,931 248 11.35 10.05 
ETON asia Coe ecccawass 112,613 255 11.50 10.00 
Be atae fae seen coset 76,607 247 13.25 12.10 
BEE hscucecece wanwnis 102,296 256 11.80 10.00 
TPE rsntscevoes ++...108,857 271 14.60 11.65 

Av. 1926-1930 ...... 100,300 255 $12.50 $10.75 


*Receipts and average weights estimated, 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 


Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
spection for week ended Sept. 4, 1931, with com- 












parisons: 

Week ended Sept. 4. -.-» 88,968 
vious week ..... - 88,854 

Year ago ..... - 79,501 

COED rece koiy ai vendhovea ves Wannweexawearoee 106,554 





CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 


Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 
September 10, 1931, were as follows: 


Week 
ended Prev. 
Sept. 10. week. 
Packers’ purchases ..... Shana on 49.736 60,001 
EREOCE C0 UCMOES. oo os voce tenders 21,022 19,086 
Shippers’ purchases ............. 24,572 17,881 
BORGES iis dame wats te cdsesw ies 95,330 93,968 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 


Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended Sept. 5, 1931: 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 














Jersey City ...... -. 4,197 10,468 38,789 48,523 

Central Union ...... 1,937 674 eee 14,685 

NOW WORK oo. ccc 354 3,389 12,312 10,830 

bn ee ee 6,488 14,531 16,101 73,988 
317 17,149 


Previous week. ..... 8,265 13, i 
. 8,148 141472 14,302 761675 
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CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 
Leading Canadian centers top live- 
stock price summary, week ended Sep- 
tember 4, 1931, with comparisons, re- 
ported by Dominion Live Stock Branch: 
BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 Ibs. 





Week Same 
ended Prev. week, 
Sept. 4. week. 1930. 
ES coh cosseseenndn 7.00 7.50 7.50 
ace . 7.00 . 7.00 . 7.50 
Dt. .conigenendes 6.25 6.25 6.00 
Dt .besinecbiece kee 5.50 5.25 5.75 
DD osscnvcenseces 5.25 5.00 5.50 
Prince Albert .......... 4.00 4.00 5.50 
NN eee 5.00 5.00 6.00 
SEE: sebtesscnsias 5.25 5.25 6.00 
VEAL CALVES. 
OO rrr $10.50 $10.00 $11.50 
PG cchécnaenosesn 8.00 8.00 10.10 
A 7.00 11.00 
5.50 8.50 
6.00 9.00 
4.00 ee, 
5.00 8.50 
4.60 8.00 
SELECT BACON HOGS. 

$ 7.25 $12.75 
7.65 12.00 
6.25 12.00 
6.25 11.50 
6.00 10.85 
5.75 11.50 
6.45 11.50 
5.95 11.70 
$ 7.25 $ 9.00 
7.00 9.00 
6.50 8.25 
5.00 6.50 
5.50 6.75 
4.00 6.50 
esas 6.75 
5.25 8.00 





+e 
THE WEEK IN HOG FUTURES. 


Transactions in the hog futures mar- 
ket are reported by the Chicago Live- 
stock Exchange for the week ended 
September 11, 1931, with totals from 
the opening of future trading on March 
1, 1930, to date, as follows: 


Week ended Since March 1, 
Sept. 11. 1930. 


1 
Pemn®s Gd ....sc000 627,000 23,164,000 
DEE, hevenbne abe 2,960 98,180 
Contracts sold ....... 38 1,358 
Hogs delivered ...... 2,570 22,267 
Pounds delivered ..... 7, 5,274,270 
Av. wt. hogs delivered ...... 272 


Active quotations on future contracts 
for the week ended September 11, 193t: 
Un- 


Light.* Med. Heavy. even. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 65, 1931. 
TO 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 1931 
HOLIDAY. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 1931. 
No transactions. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 1931. 


To ote. (2 Gage) 222 cccc coe SCR 
Ds. evepouteecuins esse $ 6.60 6.75 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, 1931. 
Rr eee $ 6.75 -. $ 6.65 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 11, 1931. 
RONG. ; éaevecccdnasinws cased 6.50 





*Light hogs—not less than 170 lbs., nor more 
than 210 lbs. Medium hogs—not less than 210 
Ibs., nor more than 260 lbs. Heavy hogs—not 
less t lbs., nor more than 310 Ibs. 
even weight hogs—averaging not less than 
Ibs., nor more than 280 lbs.; excludes hogs weigh- 
ing under 160 Ibs., or more than 330 lbs. Carlot 
—16,500 Ibs., with a variation not in excess of 


1,500 Ibs 
te 
STILL MORE DANISH HOGS. 


Increases in all classes of Danish 
hogs over last years’ figures are shown 
in the returns as of July 15, 1931. The 
increases, however, were considerably 
smaller than those of 1930 were over 
the returns for 1929. The 1931 total 
of 5,473,000 head is the largest on rec- 
ord for Denmark, according: to official 
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advices. The increase over 1930 is 12 
per cent, but the total for last year was 
35 per cent larger than the 1929 total. 
The 1931 figures for pigs under 2 
months old were 8 per cent above last 
year, with a 16 per cent increase shown 
for pigs from 2 to 4 months old. Fat 
hogs over 4 months increased 15 per 
cent. Total hog numbers in July, 1931, 
were 6 per cent above the January, 
1931, estimate, all classes showing in- 
creases except fat hogs over 4 months. 
It seems probable that Danish hog 
breeding operations will be curtailed 
somewhat during the coming year. 


—@-— 


BEEF CATTLE OUTLOOK. 


The number of cattle in the United 
States is larger than a year ago, but 
the number of cattle on feed for mar- 
ket on August 1 was considerably 
smaller. Feed supplies in a number of 
range states are short and this short- 
age has already resulted in some forced 
marketing of cattle which normally 
might have been held back because of 
the present low level of cattle prices. 
In a few of the range states, feed sup- 
plies are sufficiently large to permit 
holding over cattle to be fed on low- 
priced grain and marketed early next 
year, but for the entire area west of 
the Missouri River the tendency to 
hold over cattle is less marked than it 
was a year ago. 

Feed supplies in the principal cattle 
feeding states are much larger than 
last year, especially in the States east 
of the Missouri River. Current prices 
of feeder cattle are lower than a year 
ago; the ratio of feed grain prices to 
fat cattle prices is higher and ship- 
ments of stockers and feeders to the 
country in recent weeks have been con- 
siderably larger than the unusually 
small shipments in the corresponding 
period of last year. The factors which 
would tend to discourage farmers from 
feeding cattle are the scarcity of credit 
and the heavy losses from the last two 
years’ feeding operations. 

The present cattle feeding situation 
may be summarized as follows: Mar- 


ket supplies of unfinished cattle arp 
larger than last year. There is a guy. 
plus of low-priced grain, a la sup 
ply of roughage, and a favors Tatio 
between feed prices and cattle prices, 
On the other hand there appears to be 
a shortage of credit and a lack of cop. 
fidence in cattle feeding on the part of 
both bankers and feeders because of 
the heavy losses sustained from feed. 
ing operations during the last two 


years. 
Braet rene 
HIDE TRADING HEAVY, 

A new high record for volume of 
trading in hides was established on 
September 9 when 181 contracts were 
sold. The previous high record was on 
March 5, 1931, when 173 contracts 
were sold. The heavy trading this 
week was accompanied by price de. 
clines of 45 to 55 points for the actiye 


months, 
—_@— 
WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTs. 
Imports of cattle hides at leadi 


U. S. ports, week ended September 5 
1931: 
Week ending New York. Boston. Phila. 
Sept. 5, 1981........ 23,909 
Aug. 29, 1981........ 29,816 380 — 
Aug. 22, 1981.......: 11,239 3,00. . oie 
Augl. 15, 1931........ 71,959 33,090. 20,901 
To date, 1931...... 638,969 86,846 
Best, & SOBD:......5 6 eee en 
Aug. 30, 1980........ 9,003 200: eee 
To date, 1930....1,202,298 628,216 415,67 
fe 


‘CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 

Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
five days ended September 4, 1931, were 
3,509,000 Ibs.; previous: week, 4,840,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 2,785,000 
lbs.; from January 1 to September 4 
this year, 145,106,000 Ibs.; same period 
a year ago, 130,699,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the five days ended September 4, 1931, 
were 3,426,000 lIbs.; previous week, 
6,676,000 Ibs.; same week last year, 
3,153,000 Ibs.; from January 1 to Sep- 
tember 4 this year, 130,325,000 lbs.; 
same period a year ago, 113,250,000 lbs. 








STOCKS AND DISTRIBUTION OF HIDES AND SKINS. 


Principal hide and skin stocks July 31, 1931, and June 30, 1931, based on 
reports from 4,078 manufacturers and dealers, according to U. S. Department 


of Commerce: 













Stocks on hand and in transit. 1Deliveries 
July 31, June 30, Tanned during durin; 
1931. 1931. July, 1931. July, 
Cattle, total, hides 3,751,216 3,812,668 21,338,633 1,709,573 
Steers, hides 1,283,590 ce ae 566,119 
Cows, hides ..... 1,286,524 1,908,856 = .ccccces 633,514 
Bulls, hides 22,302 eee 65,721 
Unclassified, hides ....... 1,058,800 oe. eee 444,219 
Bouliale, BEGGS .cccccccccccccce 39,981 38,374 4,495 
Galt, total, akties ..ccccccccces 212,356 3,148,057 1,298.943 1,144,674 
IEE, DED: cccccrccecscccesecsoes ay 862,788 2,793,952 1,176,409 1,060, 
Dry or dry-salted, skins 349,568 54,1 122,534 $4, 
Hilp, total, GRIMS cccccccccccscccccecs 488,512 451,884 148, 237 187,783 
Green-salted, skins 431,204 395,739 148,237 136,549 
Dry or dry-salted, skins ................ 57,308 Sams ~~ asan eae 1,234 
Horse, colt, ass, and mule: 
SS rer 125,206 121,207 13,459 31,296 
I ED “Guscnceecdescs es oeeeeebie® 24,538 22,907 44,377 166 
ME, 200s wcskeienbserinseh iene 293,887 297,797 244 150 
BT ccbeasesbbesccececeosconewsuenves yy wine apie ovethe 4 
Splits, pickled, pieces , 874 ’ 
at wet We, die «................0. ee 13,224,006 18,408,377 4,829,645 1,433,620 
DEERE, HERI. FC ain gro nssice dees eseccse's 1,178,903 1,094,843 283,880 ae 
Sheep and lamb, total, skins ............... 14,089,400 13,613,569 2,669,155 3,160, 
MMLEMNEMS chic iiescss0sese.ssc0006005e 1,372,745 1,274,188 eee nee pay 
SEENON op ckisGuswn canbe sces'svonesn'ek 1,189,900 1,148,967 = wee eo eee mr 
Without wool—pickled skins :::...22.2.. 10,943.946 10,618,785 wee wees 2 23.739 
Without wool—dry skins 582,8 i eee ce 10.00 
TIED crs os cns n0b0s 6c s6000ss ce , 102,884 6,640 " 
reas a hee disie cha s0cc'ee 2,7 atte oto Babee? 
garoo and wallaby, skins , 80,00 #* aa aas 
Deer and elk, skins Sake hGeb eetni eae poeaNw 262,720 58,153 eet 
Pig and hog, skins ........... 111,968 1, 120,408 
rn ME BRE, cise ccccccccessee 424,826 193,188 4 
Bs GE Cancecsecdecccccsccvccecvecoccsve 78,173 86,101 «even neee 





1 Represents deliveries by packers, butchers, dealers, and importers. 


2 Domestic packer, 821,422; Domestic, other than packer, 424,518; Foreign, 92,693. 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—After an early 

show of steadiness at the end of last 

when two packers sold 7,000 more 
branded cows at the same price paid 
earlier, and another packer sold a car 
‘cht native cows steady at the open- 
ing of this week, the packer hide mar- 
ket again sold off another full cent 
toward the end of this week in a heavy 
movement. 

Despite the large clearance of last 
week, the further sharp decline on the 
Hide Exchange resulted in resales of 
January light native cows early this 
week at 6%c for the winter quality. 
Finally one packer moved a block of 
50,000 light native cows and extreme 
native steers in the primary market at 
a cent down from last week, this be- 
ing followed by a general movement by 
all packers on the same basis. The total 
movement, which is still under way, is 
estimated around 150,000 hides, Au- 
gust-September take-off but running 
well to September, with a few more re- 

booked to private tanning ac- 
counts. Packers reported selling right 
into kill. 

Lower prices in all the world mar- 
kets appear to have been forced by the 
continued financial unsettlement of 
European countries. Despite the ac- 
tivity of shoe manufacturers in low and 
medium priced shoes, the lower raw ma- 
terial prices have unsettled the leather 
markets. Following the movement late 
this week, the Hide Exchange recovered 
sharply on the early futures, although 
the June delivery appears to be feeling 
the effects of further hedging pres- 
sure, 

Native steers sold at 8%4c, and ex- 
treme native steers also moved at 8'4c, 
both a cent under last week. 

Butt branded steers brought 814c, 
Colorados 8c. Heavy Texas steers sold 
at 844c, light Texas steers at 744c, and 
—_— light Texas steers quotable at 
e. 

Heavy native cows moved in a small 
way at 7%4c. A car of light native 
cows moved at beginning of week at 
8iec, steady, but further trading on a 
large scale was at 7%4c. About 7,000 
branded cows sold at end of last week 
at 8c, but the large movement later 
was at 7c. 

Native bulls quoted 5@5%%c, nom.; 

branded bulls 4@4%4c, nom. 
FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES— 
Another fair movement was reported 
in South American market this week 
at slightly lower prices. Last trading 
on Argentine steers to Europe was at 
$26.75 gold, equal to 85c, cif. New 
York, with the bulk of movement 
eatlier basis $26.50 or 844c, as against 
$27.37% or 8i%c paid last week. Uru- 
guay steers last sold at $30.12% gold, 
equal to 916¢, cif. New York. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—Several 

al small packers who sell on all- 
Weight basis are still holding August 
hides; a small lot moved previous week 
at 8¢ for natives and 714c for branded. 
cone awaited to establish this mar- 


Local small packer association sold 
& car of Colorados at 8c, three cars 
branded cows at 7c, two cars light na- 
tive cows at 744c, and a car heavy 
native cows at 714c, all September take- 


off; also 1,000 September bulls at 5c 
for natives and 4c for branded. 

Nothing further heard from Pacific 
Coast market since last week, when 
3,000 July-August hides sold at 744c 
for steers and 6%c for cows, f.o.b. 
shipping point. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Country mar- 
ket weaker, in sympathy with packer 
market, but sellers are not inclined to 
move hides at the prices available, due 
to their inability to buy stocks at in- 
terior points at levels to permit them 
to operate. Quotations are for the 
most part nominal. All-weights were 
in demand early at 6c, but now quoted 
5%@6c, nom.,_ selected, delivered. 
Heavy steers and cows 5@5%4c, nom. 
Buff weights 542@6c, nom. Good 25/ 
45 lb. extremes quoted 7@7%4c, nom. 
Bulls slow at 4c, flat, asked. All- 
weight branded not over 5c, flat, less 
Chicago freight. 

CALFSKINS—One packer sold 10,- 
000 St. Paul August calf late last week 
at 12%ec. Regular points quoted nom- 
inally around llc to possibly 11%c; 
there has been some quiet trading but 
details withheld. 

Chicago city calfskins again de- 
clined on the heavy end when a car 
10/15 lb. sold early at 11c, a full cent 
down from previous sale; last sale of 
8/10 lb. was at 9c but generally quoted 
844c, nom., at present. Outside cities, 
8/15 Ib., quoted around 912@10c; mixed 
cities and countries 8@8%c; straight 
countries down to about 7c. 

KIPSKINS—Some confidential trad- 
ing understood to have taken place on 
kipskins but details withheld, and mar- 
ket quoted nominally around 10c for 
northern natives. One lot of branded 
kips was reported at 8c. 

Chicago city kipskins declined a full 
cent on the sale of a car at 9c, early. 
Outside cities quoted around 8%@9c; 
mixed cities and countries 7144@8c; 
straight countries about 7c. 

Last reported sale of packer regular 
slunks was at 70c and market dull; 
hairless 25@30c, nom. 

HORSEHIDES—Very little interest 
in domestic horsehides at the moment. 
Good city renderers quoted $2.50@3.00 
and mixed city and country northern 
lots $2.00@2.50; straight countries 
around $1.50. 

SHEEPSKIN S—Dry pelts fairly 
steady at 10@11c for full wools, with 
lower prices paid at interior points. 
Big packer shearlings about steady at 
60@65c for No. 1’s and 25@30c for 
No. 2’s; one packer sold 3,000 No. 1’s 
at 60c; production running light and 
demand fairly good. Summer pickled 
skins quoted $2.50@3.00 per doz., with 
last sales reported at inside figure, for 
straight run. New York market quoted 
up to $3.50, with higher prices realized 
for graded skins. Small packer lamb 
pelts = 50@55c. 

PIGSKINS—No. 1 pigskin strips 3@ 
5c per lb., nom. Fresh frozen gelatine 
scraps about 2c per lb., Chicago, for 
prompt and 2%@2‘c for future ship- 
ment. 

New York. 


PACKER HIDES—New York pack- 
ers sold up to end of August, having 
moved their August productions pre- 
vious week at 9%c for native and butt 
branded steers and 9c for Colorados. 
Market quoted nominally a cent lower 
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at present, on a parity with Chicago © 
market. 

COUNTRY HIDES—tTrading at a 
standstill, with dealers unable to pur- 
chase hides at interior points to per- 
mit them to operate at the prices ob- 
tainable at present. Buff weights nom- 
inally 5%@6c; 25/45 Ib. extremes 
quoted 7@7%2c, nom. 

CALFSKINS—Trading slow in the 
calfskin market. The 5-7’s are quoted 
85@95c, nom., 7-9’s $1.10@1.20 nom.,; 
two cars 9-12’s sold at $1.65, steady. 
Late sale of 17 lb. up kips was $2.50, 
for cities. 

New York Hide Exchange Futures. 


Saturday, September 5, 1931—Ex- 
change closed. 

Monday, September 7, 1931—Ex- 
change closed—Labor Day. 

Tuesday, September 8, 1931—Close: 
Sept. 6.25n; Oct. 6.50n; Nov. 6.75n; 
Dec. 7.10 sale; Jan. 7.50n; Feb. 7.90n; 
Mar. 8.35@8.39; Apr. 8.70n; May 8.90n; 
June 9.40 sale; July 9.55n; Aug. 9.75n. 
Sales 114 lots. 

Wednesday, September 9, 1931— 
Close: Sept. 5.80n; Oct. 6.05n; Nov. 
6.30n; Dec. 6.65 sale; Jan. 7.05n; Feb. 
7.45n; Mar. 7.80@7.95; Apr. 8.20n; 
May 8.45n; June 8.85 sale; July 9.00n; 
Aug. 9.20n. Sales 181 lots. 

Thursday, September 10, 1931— 
Close: Sept. 5.90n; Oct. 6.15n; Nov. 
6.35n; Dec. 6.70@6.80; Jan. 7.15n; Feb. 
7.55n; Mar. 7.90@8.00; Apr. 8.10n; May 
8.55n; June 8.95 sale; July 9.10 n; Aug. 
9.30n. Sales 74 lots. 

Friday, September 11, 1931—Close: 
Sept. 6.25n; Oct. 6.40n; Nov. 6.60n; 


‘Dec. 6.75@6.80; Jan. 7.20n; Feb. 7.60n; 


Mar. 7.95 sale; Apr. 8.30n; May 8.60n; 
June 8.90@9.00; July 9.05n; Aug. 9.30n. 
Sales 103 lots. 
a 

CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 

Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Sept. 11, 1931, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows: 

PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 
Sept. 11. week. 1930. 
Spr. nat. 

PIB seccne 9% er 10%@l1in 16%@17n 
Hvy. nat. strs. 8% 9 15 
Hvy. Tex. strs. @ 8% 9% 144% 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 

i ee 8% 9% 14% 
Hvy. Col. strs. 8 9 14 
Ex-light Tex. 

Ct, Cee 7 8 11% 
Brnd’d cows. 7 8 11% 
H nat. cows 7% 84 13 
Lt. nat. cows 7% 8%@ 8% 13 
Nat. bulls .. 5 6 8 
Brnd’d bulls. 4 4% 5 544n 7 
Calfskins ...11 @12% 12 12%4n 20 
Kips, nat. .. @10%n 11 114%4n 17 17% 
Kips, ov-wt.. @ 9n 0 1044n 5 
Kips, brnd’d. @ 8 8%4@ 9n 12%@13n 
Slunks, reg.. 70 1.15 25 


70n Pp 
Slunks, hris..25 Gaon 25 @30 30 
Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per lb. less than heavies. 
CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts. g Tin 


@12% 
Branded .... Tn 744b en? 
Nat. bulls... g 5 5%@ 6n 7% 
Brnd’d bulls. 4 614n 
Calfskins ... 10n 10%@l1lin 1744n 
Kips 9 1 16 1644n 


Slunks, reg. .65 ee @70  1.00@1.1 
Slunks, hris..20 25n @25 e oon 
COUNTRY HIDES. 






Hvy. steers.. 5 @ 5%n 54@ 6n 74@ 8 
oon 5 cows 5 @ 54%4n 5%@ 6n 7%@ 8 
“ee 5%4@ 6n 64n 9 @ 9% 
Extremes 7 @Tign 8 84n ll @1% 
Bulls ....0. 4ax 4i4ax 54@ 6n 
Calfskins in 8n @13n 

ROE sceee Tn 8n 11 @12n 
Light calf ..25 35 30 40 @1.00 
Deacons ....25 35 30 40 a1 .00 
Slunks, reg..25 @30 25 @35 50 @é60 
Slunks, hris. 5 @10n 5 @10n 5 @10n 
Horsehides ..1.50@3.00 2.00@3.00 3.00@4.25 

SHEEPSKINS. 

We. MM. oc wict es: neonsdas: hw enceces 
Sml. pkr. 

lamb: a. eewenene 


ambs .....50 bb 
Pkr. shearlgs.60 65 65 60 
Dry pelts ..10 @ll 
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The Stockinet Smoking Process 


U. S. Letters Patent No. 1,122,715 





Saves Labor, Trimmings, Shrinkage 


Smoke Your Meats in Stockinets and Get Uniformity, 
Sanitation, SQUARE Butts and Appearance 


To get large sales, your Mr. Quality should have the assistance 
of Mr. Stockinet appearance 


Numerous Packers Throughout the Country Are 
Why Not You? 


For Further Particulars Write or Phone 


THOMAS F. KEELEY, Licensor, 516 E. 28th St., Chicago. 





Phone Calumet 0349 
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F.C. ROGERS, INC, 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


PROVISION 
BROKER 





Member of New York Produce Exchange 
and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 




















BONELESS BEEF and VEAL 


. These cold pipe lines, 
mostly 6” and 8”, are 
properly insulated with 
. Mundet “Jointite”’ Cork 
Pipe Covering and 
Mundet ‘‘Jointite’’ 
Moulded Fitting Covers. 


Whatever your cold 
insulation problems, re- 
gardless of kind, size, 
#@ or location, our Prac- 
tical Refrigerating En- 
gineers will gladly co- 
operate with you in 
working them out. Our 
Contract Department 
will do the installing. 
For data and prices on 
* cork pipe covering ask 
for our “Black Book.” 


$2" MUNDET CORK CORP. 
= Established 1865 


461 Eighth Ave. 
New York City 





U. S. Yards, CHICAGO 
Quality Service 





Price 
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ROBERT J. McLAREN, A‘I‘A 


GEO. H. JACKLE 








ARCHITECT 
DESIGNING AND SUPERVISING CONSTRUCTION 
PACKING PLANTS—COLD STORAGE WAREHOUSES 


1801 Prairie Ave. Chicago, Il. 

















Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Bonemeal, 


Chrysler Bidg., 405 Lexington Ave., New York City 


Broker 


Hoof and Horn Meal 







































EXCLUSIVE PACKERS REPRESENTATIVES 
PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS 





CROSS AND KELLY CODES :: 


= — 
PACKERS COMMISSION CO. 


FORTY-SECOND FLOOR :: 


SPECIALIZING IN—DRESSED HOGS—FROM THE CORN BELT 


LONG ello PHONE WEBSTER 3113 
TS 





BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 


CHICAGO 
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Chicago Section 


§. C. Frazee, general superintendent, 
Wilson & Co., is out of the city this 
week on business. 


R. W. Perry, manager of William 
Davies Co., Chicago, spent the Labor 
Day holidays visiting his parents in 
Canada. 


P. L. Reed, vice president and treas- 
urer of Armour and Company, spent 
several days this week on business in 
New York City. 

R. K. Hughes, general manager, 
Frigorifico Wilson de la Argentina, is 
visiting the home office in Chicago. He 
expects to be in the city for some time. 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers, for the first three 
days of this week totaled 20,630 cattle, 
4,821 calves, 25,105 hogs and 45,893 
sheep. 

Roger Simpson, in charge of pork 
operations, Indianapolis Abattoir, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., and Mrs. Simpson have 
returned to their home after spending 
their vacation in Chicago. 


Carl Smith, manager of Roessling 
Monroe & Co., oil and grease brokers, 
returned this week from a vacation fish- 
ing trip at Lake of the Woods, Canada. 
He reports plenty of good fishing and 
an enjoyable time. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended Sept. 4, 1931, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 

5days Previous Cor. 
Sept. 4. week. week, ’30. 


Cured meats, Ibs. ..14,808,000 14,618,000 17,292,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs. . .40,340,000 40,601,000 46,720,000 
Tard, Ibs........... 10,731,000 8,185,000 8,467,000 


Oscar A. Anderson has been placed in 
charge of the architectural construction 
and mechanical engineering department 
of Armour and Company. The archi- 
tectural and construction department 
was consolidated with the mechanical 
engineering department during the lat- 
ter part of August. 


George Janda has been placed in 
charge of the canned foods department 
of the Hygrade Foods Products Corpo- 
ration, Chicago, Ill. The canned foods 
department of the Sullivan Packing 
Co., Detroit, Mich., which firm recently 
was acquired by Hygrade, has been 
moved to Chicago. 


Out-of-town members of the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers who 
were In Chicago Thursday, September 
10, to attend the Business Survey Com- 
mittee meeting were: William Diesing, 
vice president, Cudahy Packing Co., 

a, Neb.; S. B. Dietrich, vice presi- 
dent, East Side Packing Co., East St. 
us, Ill.; Louis W. Kahn, president, 
W Sons Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; D. 

Y. Allerdice, secretary, Joseph Aller- 
dice Sons Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; R. S. 
Sinclair, president, Kingan & Co., In- 
Sunepolis, Ind.; Carl Welhener, vice 
seem Indianapolis Abattoir Corp., 

apolis, Ind.; V. A. Gibbs, man- 
on beef department, John Morrell & 

9 mwa, Ia.; W. F. Price, vice 





president, Jacob Dold Packing Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Samuel Slotkin, presi- 
dent, Hygrade Food Products Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; E. A. Schenck, vice 
president, Columbus Packing Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; W. E. Felin, president, 
J. J. Felin & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
T. W. Taliaferro, president, Hammond 
Standish Co., Detroit, Mich. 


ee 
KNOWS ALL ABOUT LARD. 


Frank E. Allen began his career in 
the meat packing industry May 10, 
1880, when at 19 years old he secured 
a job with Armour and Plankinton, 
Kansas City. He was placed in the 
killing and cutting gang and given the 
task of putting in gambrels and drop- 
ping hogs off the bench. On the cut- 
ting floor he sawed ham shanks and 
back bones. After about two months in 
the killing and cutting gang he was 
transferred to the lard department. 

“Methods were crude in those days,” 
Mr. Allen says. “The greater part of 
the production was prime steam. This 
was tierced and sold on the Board of 
Trade. Lard for the local trade was 


run off into a tank placed on the floor. 
When the lard had cooled it was stirred 
with a wooden paddle and put into pails 
and cans with a dipper.” 

In 1882 the company built a refinery 





AN EXPERT ON RENDERING. 


Frank E. Allen, superintendent of the 
lard refinery, T. M. Sinclair & Co., Ltd., 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. His first job in the 
meat industry was with Armour and 
Plankinton, Kansas City, starting in 
1880. Most of his fifty-one years with 
the industry has been spent in the lard 
department. 


and Mr. Allen was given the position 
of lard refiner. He stayed on this job 
for seven years, leaving to take charge 
or the lard refinery of Jacob Dold & 
Sons, Kansas City. After about a year 
on this job he was appointed super- 
intendent, which position he held until, 
on account of sickness in the family, 
the doctor ordered a change of climate. 
He then moved to Minneapolis and took 
a position with the Minneapolis Stock 
Yards and Packing Co., where he re- 
mained until this concern closed in 1893. 

The Cudahy Packing Co. opened a 
dressed beef and provision branch 
house in Sioux City in 1894, and Mr. 
Allen was its manager until 1895. He 
then went with the B. & M. Co. at 
Denver, where he remained until 1896. 

On December 28, 1896, he accepted a 
position with T. M. Sinclair & Co., Ltd., 
Cedai Rapids, Ia., as superintendent of 
the lard refinery. He was also given 
charge of the rendering and curled hair 


departments. Later, as the business in- 
creased, Mr. Allen was compelled to 
devote all of his time to the manage- 
nent of the lard refinery, which he han- 
dled, and continues to handle very effi- 
ciently. He enjoys excellent health and 
is at his post every day. He has been 
awarded the gold service button by the 
Institute of American Meat Packers. 


me ot 
RAIL RATE HEARING. 


Two Chicago packers—Oscar G. 
Mayer, president of Oscar Mayer & 
Co. and F. W. Ellis, vice president of 
Armour and Company—testified before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on September 6 at its Chicago hearing 
on the petition of the railroads for an 
increase of 15 per cent in freight 
rates. 

Mr. Mayer, who said he spoke for 
Northwest interests which have voiced 
opposition to the increase, stated that 
while an increase in freight rates 
would be untimely he was not opposed 
to it if it were spread as broadly and 
thinly as possible over the nation. The 
full increase for which the railroads 
have petitioned would seriously affect 
the meat packing industry, he stated. 

Mr. Ellis, who said he spoke also for 
Swift & Company, Wilson & Co. and 
the Cudahy Packing Co., testified the 
meat packing industry was not opposed 
to the proposed 15 per cent increase 
in all freight rates if it were necessary 
to preserve the life of the railroads. 


He stated, however, that the industry’s 
approval of the proposed increase was 
extended on three conditions. These 
are that no industry be exempt, that 
it did not destroy competition and that 
if the commission decided to grant any 
exemption to business, the meat indus- 
try would be included. 
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Chicago Provision Markets 
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CASH PRICES. 
Based on actual carlot trading Thursday, 
September 10, 1931. 
REGULAR HAMS. 
Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
14% 15% 
13% 14% 
12% 13% 
12% 13% 











D. S. FAT BACKS. 


Standard. Export Trim. 

BED: dddanesccnbaeewensss 7 7% 
SR avicesessckhawensues 1% 7% 
i sivGesscadubocecsses ™% 7% 
DE Unskabcepebessons se 7% 7% 
DEE cesstcscus esdeceses 7% 7% 
DED iGacchshoksencenaseee 7% 8 
EE Lestbetbuccecseicanns 8% 8% 

OTHER D. 8. MEATS. 

Extra short clears ......... 45 7n 
Extra short ribs ........... 35-45 qn 
Regular plates ............. 6-8 6 
PY MEG 5 wemescesecccecs 46 5% 
Fowl Watts ...cccccccccccees esse 5% 
Green square jowls ......... ‘ene 6 
Green rough jowls ......... ; 5% 


PURE VINEGARS 


A.P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 


UTH LA SALLE STREET 





FUTURE PRICES. 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1931. 
Open. High. Lew. Close. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 1931. 
HOLIDAY. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 1931. 


Sept. 7.17% 7.25 7.10 7.25 

Oct. 7.15 7.22% 7.07% 7.22% 
Dec. ... 6.22% 6.30 6.20 6.2734b 
Jan. ... 6.25 6.27% 6.25 6.2734b 


CLEAR BELLIES— 
Sept. .. 6.37% 6.50 
Oct. - 6.30 6. 


6.50ax 
6.52% 


* WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 1931. 
LARD— 


Sept. .. 7.22% 7.27% 7.22% 7.27% 
Ok. 00 eae 7.25 7.20 7.25 
Dec. 6.30 oose Eton + 6.30b 
GER. cc esve sae eae 6.27%b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 

Mem, 2s sees esata sais 6.50ax 
Oct. 6.50 6.50 6.47% 6.474%4ax 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, 1931. 
LARD— 





Sept. .. 7:30 7.387% 7.30 7.387% 
Oct. ... 7.90 7.37% 7.30 7.37%ax 
Dec. ... 6.35 6.42% 6.35 6.424%ax 
Jan. - 6.30 6.37% 6.30 6.3744b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 

Sept. .. 6.50 6.60 6.50 6.60 
Oct. - 6.50 6.50 6.47% 6.47% 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 11, 1931. 

LARD— 

Sept. ... 7.42 7.47 7.40 7.47b 

Oct. 7.40 7.42 7.35 7.40—ax 

Dec. 6.42 6.47 6.40 6.47 

Jan. 6.37 6.47 6.37 6.47 

CLEAR BELLIES— 

Sept. 6.62 6.82 6.62 6.80ax 

Oct. 6.50 6.60 6.60 6.60 
Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; —, split. 

oe 


AUSTRALIAN FROZEN MEAT. 


Exports of frozen meat from Aus- 
tralia during June, 1931, showed 
marked increases over those of June, 
1930. Frozen mutton exports totaled 
152,434 carcasses compared with 28,943 
last June; lamb 152,439 carcasses com- 
pared with 51,423; beef 2,042,362 Ibs. 
compared with 1,371,522 lbs. and pork 
12,045 carcasses compared with only 
636 carcasses in June, 1930. 








ANIMAL OILS. 


Prime edible lard oil. 
a burning oil... 
Prime winter —-- ee 







A lard....00..0.. 


No. 1 neatsfoot oil............. coveese 


Oil weighs 7% Ibs. r gallon. Barrels contain 
about 50 gals. each. ices are for oil in barrels. 


COOPERAGE. 


Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops.$1.40 1.42% 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops.. 1.474%4@1.50 
Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.. 1.60 1.62% 
White oak ham tierces........... - 2.45 2.4744 
Red oak lard tierces.............. 1.87% @1.90 
White oak lard tierces......... eee 2.1246@2.15 





September 12, 1931, 


CHICAGO RETAIL MEATs 


Rib roast, irs. end .28 


Rib roast, 
Chuck 3 


§ 
iS 
St 
I 
( 





Corned 


2 13 
Corned plates ...... 9 ) 6 
Corned rumps, 22 


Hindquarters 
SS eee vean 


rns 


Chops, shoulders - oom 20 25 
Chops, rib and loin. .36 25 50 


BLOW .ccccccccccccece ee 1 


Shoulders ......... ee 16 a 
Chops, “rib and ae | ee 35 


Loins, 8 
Loins, 10 


leat" lard, 


Hindquarters ............24 


Rib and loin chops-...... 





30 
rterhouse.45 = 
Reet stew, chuck....15 14 10 


12 av.... 


TAW.ccccceeee 


Beef. 


be oo ar 

ept. 9,31. Con 

No. No. > a yet 

16 

t. end...30 
20 


eeeceee 


SBR 


REB RRSSERSS 
Bo SRSRENSN nF) 


bnis.22 


ESE capeene © 8 


eoccccces 26 


esses £ 


Mutton. 
Soceeeuee hs 






obbSesaues 
SBSRSRses 


QHOHHHHHSO 


Veal. 


eeececcscees 


ett 


SaRes 
Seeeese 


i 
~ 
@HHESHHAH 


40 
38 
Butchers’ Offal. 


1, 4 
10 te 
9 16 
9 14 
7 12 








CURING MATERIALS. 











Bois. Sacks. 
Nitrite of soda, 1. c Chicago. ...10% 
Saltpeter, 25 bbl. © “f.0.b. Ys 
. refined granulated. ......+..+. 6 6 
Small CFYSCAIS ...ccccccccvccocccs © 
Medium crystals ......cceseecseee 
Large Crystals ......seeeseeesecs -8 
Dbl. refd. gran. nitrate of soda... 3% 8% 
bbl, lots 4c more. 
Boric acid, carloads, pwd., bblis..... 8% 8 
ee to powdered, in bbis., in 
ton lots or more........... Hd o% 
In bbls. in less than 5-ton lots. 9 
Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbls.. a 
In ton lots, gran. or pow., bbis... 5 
Salt— 
Granulated, carlots, or ton, f.0.b. Chi- 
cago, DUK ...cccccccccccccce ween es OO 
edfun , carlots, ‘per ton, f.0.b. Chicago, 910 
Rock, cariots, per ton, f.0.b. Chicago...... 8.00 
Sugar— 
Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 
Second sugar, 90 basis. oeccgedon 
Syrup testing, =. to 65 combined su- 
crose and invert, New York..... ee 
Standard gran. f.0.b. siees © OR). @4.55 
Packers’ curing sugar. 3, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., Bh BBs: @4.05 
Packers’ curing sugar. 250 |b. bags, 3.95 
f.0.b. Reserve, La., less 2%.....---5 @ 
SPICES. 
(These prices are basis f.o.b. Chicago.) 
Whole. Ground. 
Allspice . 8 
Cinnamon 12 
VES ... 22 
Coriander 


ce 
Nutmeg .... 








BRAG bcs deacccttsatesser am 
Cayenne 


WEEE: caves presses cckteeae 


eeeee 


eeeeee ee eeeeeseere 


see eee eseececeserereee 


& 
BSESESE-~RSS 








Sep 


= ses i sest 


FEZE ces 








ca 


BoB SESRENSN PP? 


Ess sepeenes ©? 8 


a 


_— ——s bantam iin . te 


SSSRERES 


esses § 


Bas ee 





ee SS ae Se Se 


eeeee 


BRR FES ° : 


sc § 








BSPSESE-RSs i 





September 12, 1981. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 
Carcass Beef. 














Week ended 
prime native steers— 7 9,’31. 
400- 600 ..--+- eovcceccccse Msbewax 17% 
G00- 800 .. eee eeeeee vagvavevecsuns by 1644 
900-1000 ..---eeeeee ee erceeccescecece 154 
Good native steers— 
PS CREE 16 @16% 
UE er Sr 14u@ie 
BE ci 6's sine se Sa8s Reatengs coal 14° @14 
Medium steers— 
Pivel'ss4¥uanbenae aewee tne accu 1514 
4 M4 cue ce seeown sion so Gio aren ad 18 Sie 
BIE 5's 0.015.056.0000 nsele ovens oeis.cle 18% @13% 
Heifers PP OOOGER. cc ccccccetesssens 1384%@15 
Cows, 400-600 ....-..eeeeeeeeeecereeeee 7%@10 
Hind quarters, choice .............. ee 23% 
fore quarters, CHOICE ..cccccccsccce eeeee 12 
Beef Cuts. 
‘Week ended On, week, 
Sept. 9, 1931. 930. 
loins, prime....... ° @32 ecccee 
oe ten, He. i....... ai @35 
Steer loins, No. 2....... 28 @33 
Steer short loins, . F a a 
Steer short loins, No. 1. @39 44 
Steer short loins, No. 2 “38 @35 40 
Steer loin of —* a 4 
ni ot Beces 
= : ere 19 @20 
I eee 22 @25 
Cow loin S ons (hips). . 14 @16 
Steer ribs, prime........ . 21 
Steer ribs, yt SRS 20 @25 
Steer ribs, No. 2 19 24 
Cow ribs, No. 2 12 15 
Cow ribs, Pea “4 @12 
Steer rounds, prime...... @19  ...... 
Steer rounds, No. 1. 15% @18% 
Steer rounds, No. 2. @15 @18 
Steer chucks, prime Oe 
Steer chucks, No. 1. @uy% @15% 
Steer chucks, No. 2. 11 @15 
NED. cccccee 13 gis 
Cow chucks 8% 12 
Steer plates 6% @10 
Medium plates .......... 4 @ 8 
Briskets, No. 1.......... 12 @15 
Steer navel ends ........ 3% @ 6% 
Cow navel ~~ paekaliauee @ 4 @ 7% 
Fore shanks ...........+ @ 5 g 6 
Hind cheaks Seed etd cod aim @ 3% 5 
Strip loins, aa ‘ZL, bnis.. 50 @65 
Strip loins, No. 2........ 40 55 
Sirin butts, No. » Se 30 32 
Sirloin butts, No. 2...... 22 24 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1 75 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2 50 70 
a ar 18 27 
Flank steaks ............ 16 20 
Shoulder clods .......... 10% 13% 
Hanging tenderloins .... 8 11% 
Insides, green, 6@8 Ibs. 13% 14 
Ontsides, green, 6 lbs. 9% 13% 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 lbs. @12% 15% 
Beef Products. 
Brains (per Ib.)..... 6 10 
oats eeee ‘ 5 g 9 
‘ongues .. . 22 33 
Sweetbreads : $3 28 
Ox-tail, per Ib. . @ 7 11 
Fresh - tripe, gn 4 6 8 
> : 8 10 
Se tae avs : 15 18 
Kidneys, per 1b. er @11 @10 
Veal. 
= emi 4 17 20 21 
io TLE eee 16 17 19 
Good satlies Hane sss a se 2 33 24 ais 
Sedus tw:s te weere 138 1 
Medium racks .......... 9 7 $ ; 
Veal Products 
Brains, each ............ 
Sweetbreads ...... cane G0 Sto 
ook, rae os @55 
Lamb. 
Choice Iambs ......... 9 2 
Medium lambs 2." 222i715 G18 @it 
Choice saddles > 725111 °7 22 28 
Medium saddles...‘ **: ‘ g 25 
Choice fores ..... 2227” @15 @15 
Medium fores - °°" """** @13 @14 
b fries, per Ib....... @25 @33 
lamb tongues, per lb...  @i2 @t 
kidneys, per Ib...  @25 @25 
Mutton. 
rf ul 
Heavy MR siccccices 6 ~ 
light saddles “!2'1'1"'** g 8 14 
2 eeeee @ 3 @ 6 
a tam. °** @ 4 8 
Matton Mag. *istctct ees: aso @ 
tton long oocctttet @ @15 
ton stew tte 7 13 
ame om imgues, per’ I... aie - 
aashese 10 10 


Fresh Pork, — 


Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. av. 
Picnic shoulders 


co 
as 
& 








Skinned shoulders ...... 18 
er er : oo 
pare ae 
Back fat ... is” 
Boston butt: 23 
18 Q26 
7 210 
@ 3% 8% 
10 214 
9 p14 
4 2 6 
by, a 
10 @10” 
5 27 
MNS Sarcdca \catwcadeds 7 27 
RR ea ae 8 29 





DOMESTIC SAUSAGE, 
(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 





Pork sausage, in 1-Ib. cartons.......... 122 
Country style sausage, fresh in link.... 15% 
Country style ae fresh in bulk.... 13% 
Frankfurts te ‘ah hye! smoked ois % 
@is 
eng in beet bungs, choi Sis” 
Bologna in cloth, paraffined, choice en? 
ogna in beef middles, choice... ie 
Liver sausage in hog @i6 
Smoked liver sausage in hog bun ena 
Liver sausage bee 12 
Head cheese 16 
New and luncheo mn special ecccccce 22 
Minced Inncheon specialty, choice....... 17 
Tongue sa D ccccccccccccccccccccces Qu 
ros annie OPES ter er epee eee @16 


a Secerences @15 
Polish ‘sausage Coccccevcencvesccooscces 


@16 
DRY SAUSAGE. 

Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs.......... M44 
samme Cervelat ..... biavaede Oe eee @18 
Parmer ..ccces yas swie6.09 66 UObE seep s0i9 @28 
Halsteiner sdb CteeRanadbecnscepecs aewe @26 
a, MONE, CUNO. 65 ok ccsccccsseeeic @43 
a Salami, choice, ‘tn hog bungs.. @327 
C. Salami, new condition............ @18 

| RR, choice, in hog middles......... @3s 
Genoa style Salami...... ev'ecvcccee eee @48 
I 16 nc Cate dats cite heed epiwes @32 
Meesotena, new condition........ ee 18 
Capicolli eS ececccecccceevcesans 43 
Italian style hams. eee c cece sees ee. @35 
WRT acc ah Soe ced ace gaees es @u 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 


Regular pork trimmings................ 6 
Special lean pork trimmings............ 9 
Extra lean pork trimmings............. 
Neck bone trimmings ................ 7 
be he ee «- & 
Pork livers 
Pork heart: 
Native Deneless bull meat Genre) ooceKe 
Boneless chucks 
Shank meat .. 
Beef trimmings | 
Hoeft ROAFEA 2... 060050. 
Beef cheeks (trimmed).......... ‘< 
Dressed canners, 350 lbs. and up........ 
Dressed cutter cows, 400 = and up 
ate ae ng naaie, 600 Ibs. 


tripe . 
Pork tongues, canner ‘trim a FP... 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F. 0. B. CHICAGO) 


(Wholesale lots. Usual advances for smaller 
quantities.) 


ee 
AWA AHMAR ADAIR COMWOOH 
ee RRS 







RE 


QHHDHHDHNSHHHHADSHHH9S 


Beef casings: 











Domestic rounds, 180 pack.............. .28 
Domestic rounds, 140 pack.............0. .85 
Bxport rounds, wide...........cececeeeee DL 
Export rounds, medium.......... eccccce ome 
Export rounds, narrow.............sesees 32 
Ps EWEN cloes see's sees cbbusaecace. Ce 
iy WES 066s scntuatuance bGeseeet 

No. 1 | Ee ae “t stoatenen da 
No. 2 yg web ucdewes seve on 
fiddles, select. wide, "2@2% in. diameter. rt 8 











Dried bladders: 


12-15 tn. wide, fiat.........000. dbewiesaecle 
BOA TR WIR, TRE ick ccdcecccccccces sce 


Oe es Ms. 6 coxcociccecweuescscn JM 

6-8 in. wide, flat............ Sed acesge cen Se 
Hog casings: 

Narow, per 100 yds........ éndedoccecossee 


y' 

Narrow, special, per 100 yds. covccccccvecmeae 
Medium, regular, per 100 yds.............1.10 
Wide, per 100 yds. a 

Extra = per 100 WAGE Ke cance. 
Large sees bungs 

Medium prime bon 
Small prime bungs 
Middles, per set 
Stomachs 













49 


SAUSAGE IN OIL. 


i style in beef rounds— 

Pmmalt ne, BOD GHEON, « ccccncaccucecss ses QOD 

EAsee Cine, 2 C0 GNGO ss kccceseinccccocscac: Qe 
Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings— 

Small] tins, 2 to crate........cccccsccscccs O25 

Large tins, 1 to crate...... esvevtvesccstces Cele 
Smoked link sausage in hog casings— 

Small tins, 2 to crate.. 

Large tins, 1 to crate..........cccccccsees 6.25 


DRY SALT MEATS. 


Extra short clears. 
Extra short ribs......... 
Short clear middles, 60-1b. 


q 
Clear bellies, 18@20 Ibs. . 
Clear bellies, 14@16 Ibs.. 
Rib bellies, ee 
WS ccnav anes fi 
Fat backs, _ - CM Paicvenekisdaleezen 

















Re 


= 


AANIAANAIWAI$“A|]M@ 


Rib bellies, 25@30 Ibs.......... ee 
Fat backs, 10@12 


FRE aK 


Butts 


nS 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 


Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 Ibs............ Sot 
Fancy aka. hams, PE Bec cca scccwce 20 
Sandard reg. hams, 14@16 WRB. ccccecce 19 
PI, GEG The vce rnrcceccccecescesns 18% 
Fancy bacon, 6@8 Ibs...... vs Gaides binm y e* 
Standard bacon, 6@8 Ibs............... 20 
No. 1 heef ham seta. smoked— 
Insides, Daca dy £00 sein esccesé< 37 
Outsides, fea ee e 28 
Knuckles, 5@9 Ibs..........---.+2+- 34 
ed hams, choice, skin on, “tatted::: 129 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted... 30 
Cooked pienics, skin on, fatted...... see 21 
Cooked picnics. skinned, fatted......... 22 
Cooked loin roll, smoked.............- @38 


BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 


Mess MK; TOBUAE sicccccccsccccceccoeh ea 
Family back pork, 24 ‘to 34 sees. gz 0 
Family back 7, 35 to 45 pi 


Clear back pork, 40 to 50 Disoes. «2. ey 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces....... 18.00 
ee POE cescccccccccoccess badeces @15.00 
Plate WEE ceccsnconccccesdcersedcsces 12.50 
Extra plate beef, 200 Ib. bbis.......+. @13.50 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 


Regular tripe, 200-lb. bbli.. 

Honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl....... Séadecne ue 

Pocket honeycomb a 200-Ib. is ssenays 17. 

Pork feet. BOB. Whi... ccccceccescos «he ee 

Taub Cem my. 1. 300-16." bi 
ngues, long cu 

Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib. er. cecccee 87.00 


OLEOMARGARINE. 


White animal fat margarines in 1-Ib. 


cartons, rolls or prints, f. . Caton cago )8=—.«s @12 
Nut, 1-Ib. cartons, f.o.b. Ohlene Lage sere @11 

(30 and 60-Ib. solid packed” tube, 1c 

ner Ib. less.) 
Pastry, 60-Ib. ee f.0.b. Chicago...... @12 

LARD. 

Prime steam, cash (Bd. Trade)...... @ 7.40 
Prime steam, loose (Bd. Trade) . 7.17% 
Kettle rendered, tierces, f. . Che. @ 10 
Refined lard, tierces, f.0.b me oe @ 9% 
Leaf. kettle rendered, tierces, 0.b. 

CME “cc wcakteccnaepasasccespaee @ 10 
Neutral, in tierces, “fo.b. Chicago. . @ 10 
Compound, vegetable, tierces, c.a.f.. @ 8% 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 


Oleo stocks . 


wo ee cecececcescccvcccccces 6 


PEN BO. 3 OOS Ge nec ccncdcceccvccs 5 
PRU TOs. @ GRR Gils. ccccaccacacecacce 3 
Prime a 5 ne | deesesdaseduss 4 
Prime olee stearine, edible............. 7T4@ 7 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
(In Tank Cars or Drums.) 


e low, under 1% ac’ t 
Rdible tall der 1% acid, 45 titre... 4 @ 4% 
Prime packers’ tallow...............0.- s4@ Fs 
No. 1 tallow 10% tfa., cocvcccccces SURGe S 
No. ‘3 tillow,: 4006 £2.80. ccccccuvsves -2 2 
Choice white grease..........e.eeeee 3 3 
ME: OUI 5 oon cca cedh cet cues 3% 3 
R-White grease. max. 5% acid........ 2 2% 
Yellow grease, 10@15% Bicdis suewel ceude 149 2% 
Brown grease, 40% f.f.8..........e0ee0 1%@ 2 
VEGETABLE OILS. 
= ee oil in are f.o.b. as 
alley, points nom., prompt.......... 

White, deodorized, in bbls., r o0.b. Chgo. 8 ait 
Phy eo, RRA aay 8 8% 
Caen etn COS. F.0.0.5 CDi. cncany %@1 
Cc oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills.......... 5 5% 

bean oil, f.o.b. mills..........s508 4 
Ccooanst oil, seller’s tanks, f.0.b. coast 3%@ 3 
Refined in bbls. +» f.0.b. Chicago....... 64@ 6 
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RETAIL STORE EMPLOYMENT. 


The first complete study of employ- 
ment and wages in retail stores for the 
entire United States, according to sta- 
tistics released recently by the U. S. 
Census Bureau, reveals that more than 
3,769,000 men and women, representing 
more than 3 per cent of the country’s 
entire population, were employed full 
time during 1929 in the retail stores of 
the country. About one person out of 
every eight gainfully employed, or 
6,018,642, were engaged directly in re- 
tail stores. The number of part-time 
employees is estimated .at 799,000. 

This study of the great mass of data 
secured by the Bureau of the Census 
in the first nation-wide Census of Dis- 
tribution also shows that the total 
amount paid out during the same period 
in salaries and wages to full-time and 
part-time employees, exclusive of the 
compensation of proprietors or firm 
members, aggregated $5,134,000,000. 

New York leads all states, both in 
the number of full-time people employed 
and in total payroll, with Pennsylvania 
and Illinois matched for second place. 
The remainder of the states follow in 
approximately the order of population, 
with Nevada completing the list. 

Total number of persons in the 
United States reported as having gain- 
ful occupations is 48,832,589. Of this 
total, 3,769,342, or nearly 8 per cent, 
are employed full time in retail stores. 
This latter figure does not include part- 
time employees nor active proprietors. 
Compared to the 8 per cent average, 
Mississippi reports only 3.42 per cent, 
while Utah reports 9.61 per cent. Fig- 
ures for the District of Columbia show 
that 12.58 per cent of the total num- 


ber of persons gainfully emplo 
found in the retail aie someon, 

In retail Census reports issued to 
date, few facts have been available to 
indicate the number of active proprie- 
tors or firm members, and the number 
of part-time employees in the stores. 
The average number of full-time em- 
ployees per store is 2.43 for the whole 
country. A study has been made of 
more than 100,000 reports, representa- 
tive equally of eight large states in all 
sections of the country, and of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to show the propor- 
tion of proprietors and part-timers to 
full-time employees. Using the ratios 
found in this test it is estimated that 
there are 1,470,000 proprietors whose 
services are employed full time, and 
799,000 part-time employees. 

This special study includes 12,000 re- 
ports taken at random for each of 8 
states and the figures previously pub- 


lished for the 5,917 stores in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The sample repre- 
sents 101,917 stores. 

This tabulation indicates that 82.5 
per cent of the total number of people 
employed in these 101,917 stores are 
full-time employees and 17.5 per cent 
are part-time employees. The full- 
time payroll is 96 per cent of the total 
salaries and wages and the part-time 
payroll is 4 per cent. The average an- 
nual full-time salary is $1,330, and the 
average annual part-time salary is 
$292. 

On the ratios developed by this spe- 
cial study, a 7 per cent sample, pro- 
jected to cover the remaining 93 per 
cent of stores, the writer bases his esti- 
mate of 1,470,000 proprietors and 799,- 
000 part-time employees. This estimate 
necessarily is subject to revision as 
more data become available, and the 
Census Bureau cautions that it be used 
only as a general indication of the pro- 
portions between the full-time and part- 
time employees, and the full-time and 
part-time payroll. 

——%—__— 


NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


Brusati & Facciola have engaged in 
the meat and grocery business at 1501 
Revere st., San Francisco, Cal. 

The Polk Quality Market has been 
opened at the corner of Polk and Jack- 
son sts., San Francisco, Cal. 

Joseph Simas, Lindsay, Cal., has pur- 
chased the meat and grocery business 
of H. A. Hunter. 

Broline Brothers, grocers, Kingsbury, 
Cal., have added a meat department. 

Bill Parr has engaged in the meat 
and grocery business at 970 West San 
Carlos st., San Jose, Cal. 

F. Maglinlo has engaged in the meat 
business at Francisco st., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Kirkland Cash Market, Kirkland, 
Wash., has changed ownership, S. J. 
Randall selling his interest to M. E. 
Quackenbush. 

R. A. Dilker has leased the Fred 
Stillwell meat market in Chinook, 
Wash. 

George Smail has sold his interest 
in the Independent Meat Market, Pay- 
ette, Ida., to W. H. Griggs and Carl L. 
Korep. 

Nebergall Meat Co. has sold the 
Sanitary Meat Market, Lebanon, Ore., 
to D. H. Long and Phil Lanning. 

A. C. Buchanan has engaged in the 
meat business at 50 E. Killingsworth 
st., Portland, Ore. 

Ed. Mitchell has engaged in the meat 
business at 1513%4 East 13th st., Port- 
land, Ore. 

J. E. Nelson has engaged in the meat 
and grocery business at 3rd and Yam- 
hill sts., Portland, Ore. 

Edward Hodges, Seattle, Wash., has 
suffered a small fire loss in his meat 
market. 

Miss Ruth M. Leinendecker has 
opened Mason’s Meat Market, on Brew- 
ery ave., Bisbee, Ariz. 

Carl Wheeler bought the Miller Meat 
Market, Denison, Iowa. 


CHANGING RETAIL CONDITIONS, 
(Continued from page 23.) 

There was only a slight decrease jn 
dollar expenses in 1930 compared with 
1929. When we consider the decline ip 
dollar sales of 13.5% together with 
practically no change in dollar expenses 
we should not be surprised to find a 
sharp increase in the cost of doing busj- 
ness. Furthermore, with declining re. 
tail prices more and more of the con- 
sumer’s dollar is absorbed in operating 
costs. 

To avoid a loss the retailer must ob- 
tain a larger gross margin percentage, 
This means that he cannot pass along 
to the consumer in full the entire drop 
in wholesale prices. This tendency will 
not stop until a reduction is made in the 
actual dollars spent for operating costs, 


What is Happening in 1931. 

Retailers of meats did not begin to 
feel the full force of the depression in 
1930 until the summer months. It was 
then that sales took more than a sea- 
sonal decline, and wholesale prices be- 
gan to drop sharply. 

For purposes of effective comparison 
I have compiled data for a group of 
stores for the first four months each 
of 1931 and 1930. Sales in 1980 be- 
tween January and April did not show 
much of a drop under the same period 
in 1929. Therefore, to bring out the 
effects of the depression in 1931 a com- 
parison between the first four months 
each of 1930 and 1931 will certainly re- 
veal the trend in operating figures. 

In preparing this material I did not 
have time to compile statistics from a 
large number of stores. However, I 
have selected a group of stores for 
which we have also a record of tonnage 
for both periods in 1930 and 1931. 

From this group I have eliminated 
those stores which show extremely poor 
or exceptionally good comparisons with 
1930. We are not interested in ex- 
tremes. The group comprises 9 stores 
whose figures are such as to set forth, 
in my opinion, the typical trend of op- 
erations in 1931 compared with 1930. 
The operating results of these 9 stores 
are given in Table 3. 


TABLE 3—COMPARISON OF 1930 AND 1931 FOR 
SAME NINE STORES IN FIRST FOUR 
MONTHS OF EACH YEAR. 


(Results in Percentage to Sales.) 





1930 1931 Increase 

Gross Margin 26.0% 20.8% 3.8% 
Total Expense 19.7 23.5 3.8 
Net Profit 6.3 6.3 — 
Wages 12.4 14.2 1.8 
ent 2.2 2.8 0.6 
Ali Other Expenses 5.1 6.5 14 





The table shows that both margin 
and total expense increased 3.8% on 
sales; the margin increased from 26.0% 
in 1980 to 29.8% in 1931; total expense 
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increased from 19.7% to 238.5%. Net 
profit percentage remained the same 
at 6.3%. 

In other words, in order to obtain 
the same percentage of net profit in 
1931 these retailers had to withhold 3.8 
cents more out of the consumer’s dol- 
jar than they did in 1930; this addi- 
tional 3.8 cents margin went for in- 
creased operating costs. 

Each item of expense increased in 
terms of sales—wages from 12.4% to 
14.2%, rent from 2.2% to 2.8%, and 
other expenses from 5.1% to 6.5%. 


Comparing 1930 to 1931. 


Let us next look into the trend of 
sales and other figures from 1930 to 
1931. A comparison between the first 
four months follows. 


Sales in dollars decreased un- 
Ee ae 13.7% 
Pounds handled increased over 
1930 
Number of sales increased over 
1930 
Profits in dollars decreased un- 
der 1930 


Every store in the group showed less 
dollar sales in 1931 than in 1930, the 
declines ranging from 3.0% to 23.5%. 
The average decline in dollar sales was 
13.7%. Pounds handled, however, 
showed an increase in 1981 of 5.1% 
over 1930 for the entire group. Five 
stores of the nine showed decreased 
tonnage and four had increases in ton- 
nage. Those showing less tonnage had 
declines between 1.2% and 8.7%; those 
showing increased tonnage had _ in- 
creases between 6.3% and 20.0%. 

The number of sales made showed 
an average increase of 1.5%. Five 
stores of the group had less customer 
sales and four showed increases in cus- 
tomer sales. The average sale in 1931 
amounted to 72.4 cents and in 1930, 
85.0 cents, showing a decrease of 12.6 


cents. This decrease amounted to 
148%, 


Relation Between Wholesale and 
Retail Price Declines. 

The decline in dollar profits was 
13.2% which was in direct proportion 
to the decline in dollar sales. Five 
stores had less dollar profits and four 
showed an increase. 

In view of the criticism of retail 
prices made recently by other branches 
of the industry, particularly the live- 
stock raisers, it would be interesting 
to compare the wholesale prices paid by 
retailers with the prices paid to re- 
tailers by their customers. 

I shall first show a comparison of 
prices between the years 1929 and 1930 
for a group of nine stores. This group 
1s not entirely identical with the group 
of nine we have just been studying. A 
comparison of wholesale and retail 
prices for 1929 and 1930 follows: 


P. C. 

1929 1930 Decr. Decr. 

Avg. Selling Price, Ib. 30.2c 27.5¢ 2.7¢ 8.9% 
Avg. Cost Price, lb. 23.5 20.8 27 11.5 


These figures show that the average 


eee eee ere eeesreresees 
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decline in selling price per pound was 
equal to the average decline in cost, 
both declines being 2.7 cents per pound. 
The wholesale price decline was 11.5% 
and the retail was 8.9%. In other 
words, these merchants met in full the 
drop in wholesale price per pound, al- 
though the percentage drop in retail 
was somewhat below that of wholesale. 
How Retailers Met Decline. 

There was not much of a decline in 
wholesale prices in 1930 until late 
spring or early summer. Therefore a 
comparison between the first four 
months of 1930 and 1931 would be still 
more enlightening. 

This comparison for the nine stores, 
whose other operating figures we have 
just studied, follows: 


1990 1981 Decr. Deer. 
Avg. Selling Price, lb. 29.6c¢ 24.3c 5.3¢ 17.9% 
Avg. Cost Price, Ib. 21.9 17.1 4.8 21.9 
In round figures, the decline in whole- 
sale price was 22%, while the decline 
in retail was 18%. The drop in prices 
per pound was 5.3c in retail and 4.8c 
in wholesale. These retailers more than 
met the decline in wholesale prices per 
ogg of early 1931 as compared with 
The proportionate drop in selling 
prices was somewhat below that of the 
wholesale decline. The reason for this 
difference was explained in the analysis 
of operating expenses which showed a 
great increase in 1931 over 19380, in 
terms of the dollar of sales. 


Position of the Retailer. 


On the basis of the comparison in 
price trends for these two groups of 
stores, I am firmly convinced that much 
of the criticism made against meat re- 
tailers regarding their prices has been 
unjust. The whole trade cannot be 
criticized for the faults of a few. The 
response of meat dealers to declining 
wholesale prices has been more general 
and prompt than that of merchants in 
most other lines of retailing. 

Other branches of the industry some- 
times forget that the retailer occupies 
a different position in the trade than 
‘they do. 

The retailer deals directly with the 
ultimate consumer. Mrs. Consumer does 
not like sudden changes in prices, par- 
ticularly increases. The meat mer- 
chant knows this and therefore takes a 
little time in adjusting his prices. 

When wholesale prices advance sud- 
denly for short periods of time, as they 
often do for various meat products, the 
dealer does not raise his selling prices 
at once. He must wait his time. Like- 
wise, when wholesale quotations drop 
the retailer does not cut his prices at 
There must necessarily be a rea- 
sonable lag between trends in whole- 
sale and retail prices. 


What the Study Shows. 


The most important trend we have 
observed in the study of these Chicago 
meat markets is the great increase in 
overhead. It is costing the retailer in 
1931 considerably more to sell a dol- 
lar’s worth of meat. To offset this bur- 
den the dealer must retain a larger 
margin from the consumer’s dollar. 
Therefore he is not able to pass along 
the full proportionate decline in whole- 
sale meat prices. : 

The increased overhead percentage is 
caused by the drop in dollar sales with 
no corresponding reduction in dollar 
expenses. The decline in dollar sales 
is due more to lower retail prices than 
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to less quantities sold. There is no 
good reason to expect any substantial 
rise in livestock or wholesale meat 
prices in the near future. If there is 
a small advance in market prices there 
would probably be no general increase 
in retail prices. 

What is the answer to this condition ? 
To me the answer is clear. That is, 
there must be a substantial reduction 
in the dollars spent for operating ex- 
penses. This means a reduction in 
wages, rent and other expenses. 


Dealer Must Cut Expenses. 


I am not pleading for lower wage 
scales that reduce the worker’s stand- 
ard of living. All of us in this country 
during the past several years have be- 
come quite befuddled in our economic 
thinking and reasoning. We have for- 
gotten that the true measure of wages 
is in the purchasing power of the wage 
dollar and not in the amount of wages. 
We are in a period of declining price 
levels. The cost of living has been re- 
duced considerably since 1929. We can 
live as well and save as much on less. 

This is not a plea for a general and 
undiscriminating slashing of wage 
rates. To great numbers of people in 
this country the so-called great pros- 
perity of recent years has been a myth. 
Their incomes never did catch up with 
rising living costs. It is not humane 
to expect them to accept a reduction in 
wages, which would then mean an ac- 
tual lowering of their standards of liv- 
ing. 

However, organized workers in most 
of the union trades have enjoyed a 
much greater increase in wage incomes 
than workers in most of the unor- 
ganized groups. The official wage scales 
of most organized trades today are out 
of tune with the times. 

Union Wages Too High. 

In Chicago the rates of wages paid 
meat cutters in 1929 and 1930 have been 
about three times the rates paid before 
the war, that is, about the years 1910 
to 1913. This increase has_ been 
effected through strong organization of 
the workers. During boom times they 
have been well worth their high wages 
but times have changed. 

Far-seeing labor leaders will recog- 
nize the changed conditions and agree 
to a reasonable reduction in wage 
scales. The reduction should approxi- 
mate the decline in living costs. 

The question of wage reductions is 
one to be decided according to local 
conditions. In some localities the rates 
may be high and a readjustment is 
justified. In other communities a re- 
duction in wages may be out of the 
question entirely. 

A period of severe depression may be 
a new experience to many of us here. 
To historians, recurring periods of 
prosperity and depression are an old, 
old story. Every great war causes in- 
flation in prices, values, and wages. 
Following the war there is the deflating 

rocess. In this country we had a 
period of declining prices for thirty 
years following the Civil War. Yet, in 
those years we had a fair degree of 
prosperity. 

We are now in a period of readjust- 
ment. The quicker the readjustments 
are made the sooner will we have nor- 
mal business conditions. When farmer, 
city worker, merchant, manufacturer, 
and capitalist are all in tune with one 
another, then business will be healthy 
and prosperous again. 
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AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 


At the meeting of the Bronx Branch 
Wednesday of last week, the matter of 
chain stores distributing food to unem- 
ployed instead of following the usual 
procedure of distribution through police 
stations was discussed. The matter 
was referred to various commissioners. 
The Arrangement committee for the ball, 
of which Leo Spandau is chairman, has 
announced the date and place as Janu- 
ary 24, 1932, at Ebling’s Casino. The 
Branch will have a ladies’ night the 
latter part of October. Charles Danel- 
son, Bronx, became a member. John 
Machovsky has been made official so- 
licitor for members. Next meeting will 
be in the regular meeting rooms Sep- 
tember 16. 


Mr. and Mrs. William Kramer and 
their two daughters spent the Labor 
Day holidays with Mr. Kramer’s two 
brothers at the home of George Kramer 
in Far Rockaway. 


Arthur Burck, Brooklyn, spent the 
weekend holidays with a party of 
friends at Atlantic Highlands and 
Asbury Park. 

The many friends of Joseph Behr- 
man, member Eastern District Branch, 
will be glad to learn he is convalescing 
at his home. 

F. Fiederlein, active member Bronx 
Branch, has purchased a new home on 
Anthony ave., Bronx. 


J 
NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


James Rose, beef department, Swift 
& Company, Chicago, visited New York 
for a few days during the past week. 


M. L. Broda, general sales manager, 
Adolf Gobel, Inc., Brooklyn division, 1s 
spending a week at the Boston plant. 


Vice president Otto Weber, Stahl- 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 
Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Sept. 10, 1931: 











Fresh Beef: CHICAGO, BOSTON. NEW YORE. PHILA. 

Rao ad Be $16.00@17.50 te 

Re Bn CR 15.50@16.50 <P ae 

RET Coch css eschiekdanedconon ae 15.50@17.00 15.00@16.50 
RTL Sac dae vucakicceabanacdetabeces 18.00@14.00 sc... ssn eee 13.00@16.00  13.50@15.00 
14.50@15.50  15.50@16.50  15.00@16.00 

13.00@14.50 13.00@15.50 13.50@15.00 

11.00@13.00 9.00@13.00 9.50@12.50 

10.00@11.00 8.00@ 9.00 8.00@ 9.50 

10.50@11.00  10.00@12.00 9.50@10.00 

9.50@10.50 8.0010.00 8.50@ 9.50 

8.50@ 9.50 6.00@ 8.00 7.00@ 8.50 

15.00@17.00  19.00@21.00 16.00@17.00 

13.00@15.00  17.00@19.00  14.00@16.00 

11.00@13.00  14.00@17.00  12.00@14.00 

10.00@11.00  12.00@14.00  11.00@12.00 

eee 14.00@17.00  13.00@14.00 

12.00@13.00  12.00@14.00 12.00@13.00 

10.00@12.00 11.00@12.00 10 00@12.00 

9.00@10.00 9.00@11.00 @10. 

17.00@18.00  16.00@17.00 17.00@18.00 

16.00@17.00  14.00@16.00 16.00@17.00 

13.00@16.00  12.00@14.00 14.00@15.00 

11.00@13.00  10.00@12.00 12.00@13.00 

17.00@18.00  16.00@17.00 17.00@18.00 

16.00@17.00  14.00@16.00  16.00@17.00 

13.00@16.00  12.00@14.00 14.00@15.00 

11.00@13.00  10.00@12.00 12.00@13.00 

16.00@17.00 15.00@16.00 _............ 

15.00@16.00 14.00@15.00 .......... 
8.00@ 9.00 8.00@10.00 8.00@ 9.00 

6.00@ 8.00 6.00@ 8.00 7.00@ 8.00 

5.00@ 6.00 4.00@ 6.00 6.00@ 7.00 
21.00@23.00  19.00@22.00  19.00@22.00 
y y 21.00@23.00  18.00@21.00 19.00@21.00 
> 16.00@17.50  19.00@20.50  17.00@20.00  18.00@19.00 
13.00@14.00 15.50@18.00  14.00@16.00 15.00@16.00 
er 12.00@14.50 12.00@13.50 
in 11.50@12.50 seseeeeses  11,00@12.00 
12.00@15.00 —s........ ss 13.00@16.00  14.00@16.00 
NR 38g ooo iP i eae ene Se Oe ramen 
RUMRONMNRES Fon) 9 Toe 1, Be ee sh ees 
Cy REPS ER See yp ARON SIEN NERD, by CIES OF 





(1) Includes heifer 
York and Chicago. 





yearlings 450 pounds down at Chicago. 
(8) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 


(2) Includes ‘‘skins on’? at New 
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Meyer, Inc., is motoring through Ver. 
mont and Maine and may spent a little 
time in Canada. . 


Visitors to Armour and Compan 
New York during the past ; 
cluded P. L. Reed, first vice president 
and treasurer and M. J. True, produgs 
department, Chicago. 


“Tim” Harrington, the genial tregs. 
urer of J. J. Harrington & Co, Ine, 
and Mrs. Harrington returned to Ney 
York early this month after having 
spent a few months abroad. 


A. A. Dacey, head of the beef de. 
partment, Geo. Hormel & 
Austin, Minn., visited New York for a 
few days during the past week and 
called on several of his friends, 


Miss Dora Kranz, of the Adolf Gob: 
Inc., Brooklyn branch, is vacationing 
at Kingston, N. Y. Miss Kranz js 
president of the Adolf Gobel Em. 
ployees’ Mutual Welfare Association, 


Sigmund Olszewski, routeman, Adolf 
Gobel, Inc., Brooklyn division, was 
married at Perth Amboy, N. J., last 
week and he and his wife are spending 
their honeymoon at Syracuse, N. Y 
and Montreal, Canada. . 


R. K. Hughes, general manager, 
Frigorifico Wilson de la Argentina, re- 
turned to the United States on the §$, 
Aquitania on September 4. After visit- 
ing the New York plant of Wilson & 
Company he went to Chicago where he 
will be for some time. 


Meat, fish, poultry and game seized 
and destroyed in New York City by 
the health department during the week 
ended September 5, 1931, were as fol- 
lows: Meat.—Manhattan, 1650 Ibs; 
Queens, 4 lbs. Total, 154 lbs. Fish— 
Manhattan, 125 Ibs. Poultry and 
Game.—Manhattan, 4 Ibs. 


———&e—_-— 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York for week ended 
September 5, 1931, with comparisons: 
Week Cor. 


ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Sept. 5. week. 1980. 
Steers, carcasses.. 9,025 9,049% 6,882 
Cows, carcasses... 770% 709 683 
Bulls, carcasses... 213 281 221 
Veals, carcasses... 7,596 7,169 8,757 
Lambs, carcasses. 27,715 27,763 29,968 
Mutton, carcasses. 1,4 3,313 1,902 
Beef cuts, Ibs..... 245,876 221,477 183,826 
PK; GE sc aesne 1,211,475 1,554,918 1,183,088 
Local slaughters: 
OE AP 9,670 9,861 8,372 
DED eseseanened 14,905 5,082 18,300 
| RSS Ser 39,307 36,198 33,281 
BED sivsuetecans 87,977 87,545 64,386 
—@—— 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and fed- 
eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 
week ended September 5, 1931: 


Week Cor. 
: ended v. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Sept. 5. week. 1980. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,583 2,994 2,879 
Cows, carcasses ...... 861 674 oH 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 360 267 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,089 1,098 _ 1,580 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 11,802 14,162 18,814 
Mutton, carcasses .... 522 — 1,074 126 
PORK, BBS. occ chho sod 7,165 325,564 $77,000 
Tocal slaughters: 1.501 
CT EE er eA eae 1,672 1,860 
Calves i<aee pas caeease Be ike By} 
BAM. . c4sncusewasabade , ; 
WUD ococaas guege seats 7,906 8,075 6,660 
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6“ OW nice and large those 


eggs are” that’s 
what housewives say when they 
see eggs displayed in Self-Lock- 
ing Egg Cartons. 


The low cut cell brings each egg 
out—clearly to the view. They 
look larger—catch the eye, make 
sales and add to your profits. 


Sample cartons gladly sent on request 


Read this partial list of users. 
They know the value of display. 


Swift & Company Armour and Company 


Morris & Co. Wilson & Co. 
Cudahy Packing Co. Bowmarr Dairy Co. 
The National TeaCo. Piggly-Wiggly Stores 


Beatrice Creamery Co. 

The Fairmont Creamery Co. 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. 
Washington Cooperative Egg & Poultry 
Association 


ELF-LOCKIN 
we, ono <I Ds CARTONS 


‘THE BOX THAT SELLS THE EGGS” 
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Always 
its aim is SALES 


The KLEEN KuP is a worker. Always its 
aim is sales. Sausage meat, chili con 
carne and lard, each is being sold in 
greater volume through the use of 
this attractive package. When you 
consider that the leaders in the meat 
industry are experiencing a steadily 
increasing sales volume by using the 
KLEEN KUP, aren't you inclined to put it 
to work for yourself? Ask for samples. 


AGEL ke 


The Package That 
Sells Its Contents 


ono Cervice 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Cows, medium 
Bulls, light to medium 


LIVE CALVES. 
Vealers, good to choice.... 
Vealers, fair to good 


LIVE LAMBS. 


Lambs, good to choice 
medium 


LIVE HOGS. 
Hogs, = Ibs 
235 1 


Hogs, 
Hogs, 


DRESSED HOGS. 


Hogs, ag & eeecuczesvess 
Hogs, 180 1 


Pigs, Ag 
Pigs, 80-140 Ibs... 


DRESSED BEEF. 


CITY DRESSED. 
Choice, native, eePncrstessecorerseesEh 
Choice, native, light. . 
Native, common to 


SERRE IES is 


WESTERN a BEEF. 


Native steers, 600@800 1 

Native choice yearlings, 440@800 Ibs.. it 
Good to choice heifers.............+++. 
Good to choice CuWS......6+..++. 


TEDS. 00.2 cece ceeee 22 
TIDE... ceeeeeeeee ol® 


cCEEEFIE 
HE 


7 @ 1% 
8 ibs. avg peobeoue es c0ces 22 


ls, ap 6 Ibs. avg..... 
eriotne, 6 Ibs. avg. cocccccccens 


Shoulder clods . 


DRESSED VEAL. 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 
Pork loins, fresh, ba ig 10@12 Ibs. -— 


este: 
estern, fresh, | 10@12 Ibs. av. 

Hams, city, fresh, 6@1 ibs. 

Picnic —- ae, 


extra lea 





20 
18 
8 
7 


: 
af 
Y 


Sa Smashr 


Bas 


het 


ASREKSSSRBS 


* Buttermilk No. 2..... 3) 
Branded 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed.. 
Fresh steer —- l. c. trm’d.. 
Sweetbreads, beef 

Sweetbreads, veal 

Reef kidneys 

Mutton kidneys . 

Livers, beef . 

Oxtails 


24c a pound 
40c a pound 


Shop fat .. 
Breast fat . 
Edible suet .. 
Cond. suet .... 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 
5-9 914-12 1214-14 14-18 18 up 
Prime No. 1 veals....7 1.05 1.10 1.15 1.60 
Prime No. 2 veals.... -85 -85 90 1.35 
Buttermilk No. 1..... -70 -75 eos 
d 65 
.30 35 45 
Number 3 2 -25 .30 35 


Creamery, extra (92 score) 

Creamery, firsts (88 to 89 score) 
Creamery, seconds (84 to 87 score)...... 
Creamery, 


Firsts 
Checks 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, colored, fancy via express 
Fowls, Leghorns, fancy, via express.... 


DRESSED POULTRY. 

FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—fresh—dry nacked—12 to “ee to good: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib 26 
Western, 48 to 5 Ibs. to dozen, lb.. 3 24 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs. to dozen, lb...20 22 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, > -18 20 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, ..17 @19 
Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to eis to fey.: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... 

Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, 
Western, 48 to 47 Ths. to dozen, 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, 


Chickens, fresh, 12 to box, prime: 
Broilers, under 17 Ibs 


Ducks— 
Long Island 


Squabs— 
White, ungraded, per lb 


Turkeys, fresh—dry pkd.: 
Spring 
Young toms, choice 
Young hens, choice 


Fowls, frozen—dry. pkd.—12 to box—prime to fey.: 
Western, 60 to &5 the.. per th 
Western, 48 to 54 Iba., per Ib 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs., per Ib 


Sas 
BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
September 3, li : 

Aug. Sept. 

29 31 1 2 
27% 28 28 
28 


Chicago 
2914 


3 
- 26% 28 
% 29 3018 
28%, 29 29% 30% 
29% 30 30% «31% 
Wholesale prices carlots—fresh centralized but- 
ter—90 score at Chicago: 
26% 2% 26% 27% 28 28 
Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 
This Last Last -—Since Jan. 1.— 
week. week. year. 1931. 1930. 


30,672 38,628 30,609 2,357,853 2,341,941 
. ¥.... 49,419 49,686 2,647, 445 2,682,611 
—.-- 14,856 1 16,340 ‘794/884 7,327 
Phila.... 16,866 14,246 857,131 705,400 490 


Total 111,813 116,876 110,881 6,657,313 6,587,369 587,369 
Cold storage movement (lbs.): 

In Out On hand 

Sept. 3. Sept. 3. Sept. 4. last yearn 

Chicago ... 28,515 433,419 24,216,931 30,724,555 

New peers 191,948 370,114 11,701,212 17,706,914 

Boston - 15,985 33,69 ,000, 238,094 

Phila. 57,449 2,810,629 5,180,911 


notes 82,590 590 
Total .. 319,088 894,673 45,720,416 64,850,474 


Chicago. 
| 


Same 
week-day 
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FERTILIZER MATER 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVER’ 
Ammoniates. 
Ammonium sulphate, Ly 
ex vei Seetie an aaa ag 


Ammonium sulphate. p> bags, 

per 100 Ib. f.a.s. New York......, 
Blood dried, 15-16% per unit....... 

Fish —- ariea, 11% _immonia, 10% 

B. L. f.0.b. fish factory........2.90 
Fish guano, Fs 18@ 14% ammo- ey 

a, ceecccvecs 
Fish scrap, aciduinted. 6% ammonia. 

3% A. P. Del’d Balt. & Norfolk.2.49 
Soda Nitrate i in bags, 10U ibs. spot. . @ 
Tankage. ground. 10% ammonia. 

15% B. P. L. bulk 1.40 
Tankage, unground, 9@10% ‘ammo. FS Be St: 


Phosphates. 
Foreign, bone meal, steamed, 8 
50 ba ton, i 


aia “iis “anal bs 
“pute; “f.o°b. "Bait: 
16% fiat 


es, 

Bone meal, os 
bags, n, 
Acid vememee 
more, per ton, 
Potash. 


Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton...... 
Kalnit, 14% bulk, per ton.........., 
Muriate in bags, basis 80%, per ton.. 

Sulphate in bags, basis 90% p per ton 


Beef, 


Cracklings, 50% unground........... 
Cracklings, 60% unground........... 


BONES, HOOFS AND HOR 
Round an momen, ave. 48 to 50 ibs., 
Flat skin 9 avg. 40 ‘to 45 a 

per 100 pi eecccces 
Black or striped hoofs, per COM. cous 
White hoofs, per ROU c'sc5u0 cnt 
7 bones, avg. 85 to 90 lIbs., 


Horns, according to grade.......... 7%. 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORE 
For week ended Sep 4, 198 

Point of 

origin. Commodity. 


Argentine—Canned copned beef 
Canada—Smoked pork ° 
Hoos sgt oat Pork LOIN, 66040 5540 
Canada—Sausa, 

Conia —Oered pe 

Gaccho Slovakia Cooked hams 
England—Canned meats ...... coset 
England—Meat paste 
Germany—Canned meats .. 
Germany—Smoked pork . 
ee ‘ 
Holland—Ham . . 
Holland—Bacon 

Hungary—Dry sausage 
Italy—Smoked ham ... 
Italy—Sausage 

Norway—Meat cakes .... 


Lincoln Farms Produ 
Corporation 
Collectors and Renderers of — 


Bones FAT sx 


ee of —- Feeds 


NEW YORK CITY ‘ 
Phone: Caledonia 0114-0124 — 


Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, N. J 


Emil Kohn, In 
Calfskin: 


Specialists in skins of quality 
consignment. Results talk! If 
mation gladly feie 




















Office Warehouse 
407 East 3ist St., 


N. Y. 
Meare vite-oit4 
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